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where Long Wear counts~" 


zing found only in Kentile vinyl asoes 


This close-up of a 9” 


x 9" tile is typical of th 


¢ beautiful, even mar blet 


the exceptional durability and low maintenance 


of KENTILE® vinyl asbestos tile is your best answer! 


Scuffling feet, heavy tramping, muddy boots are hazards 
of every schoolroom! That's why you should choose Kentile 
vinyl asbestos tile. Tough fibres of asbestos are blended 
with vinyl to give it extra durability even under heaviest 
wear and tear. Its smooth, nonporous surface withstands 
dirt and grime—resists grease and stains—requires a 
minimum amount of effort to keep sparkling clean. 


And it may be successfully used over concrete in contact 
with the earth. What’s more, the slight extra initial 
cost of Kentile vinyl asbestos tile is made up many 
times over by lower maintenance costs. Get full details 
about Kentile vinyl asbestos tile (KenFlex®) from your 
local Kentile Flooring Contractor. He’s listed under 
FLOORS in your Classified Telephone Directory. 


RNR BRaOORE 


AVAILABLE IN + VINYL ASBESTOS + SOLID VINYL + CUSHION-BACK VINYL - CORK « RUBBER + AND ASPHALT TILE... OVER 150 DECORATOR COLORS 


(Circle number 200 for more information) 
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92 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut * Townsend 9-8585 SCHOOL. 
MANAGEMENT 


ome W. Harris 
Editor and Publisher 


Dear Reader: 
You hold in your hands the first regular issue of a new magazine. 
Since you have never seen it before ( only a few of you received our 
pilot issue last month), and since you didn't subscribe to it, we think you 


will be interested in the answers to the following questions: 


How much does it cost? 





The answer is ''nothing"’. You are one of a selected group of 
school officials who will receive a complimentary subscription, 
For details about additional subscriptions, see page 72. 


What is its purpose? 





We can answer this best with some examples: If you area 
farmer, you probably read a farm magazine to help you with 
your business. If you are an advertising man, you read an 
advertising ''trade magazine". If you are a doctor, you read 

a medical journal. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT is a magazine for 
school managers. We hope to bring you factual, down-to-earth 
information that will help you improve your schools. 





Does it have an axe to grind? 





The answer is "no'', This is not a magazine of opinion. Itis 
not designed for any special group. Instead, it treats all school 
officials whatever their titles, as school managers, In this re- 
spect, it is a team magazine -- for administrators, school board 
members, business managers, and government officials. 





Who are the publishers? 





The same group that publishes MANAGEMENT METHODS Maga- 
zine are 'behind'' SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. This first magazine 
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is read, each month, by over 50, 000 top management men 

in large American business firms. Its purpose is to do for 
business managers what SCHOOL MANAGEMENT is designed 
to do for school managers -- bring them practical solutions to 
managerial problems. 


Re aaa Ly 


Will I eventually be asked to pay? 
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For so long as you are a bona fide school official, your sub- 
scription will be free. We will ask you to help us occasionally, 
however. One such opportunity exists in this issue. On the 
opposite page there is a survey questionnaire on current school 
problems. It will be of material help to us editorially if you 
will give us your answers, You will not be personally identified 
with your answers -- in fact, you aren't even asked to sign your 
name. 


One more point. We would like to have your opinion of SCHOOL MANAG De 
MENT after you have had a chance to read it. A few words of comment will do, 
You may use the postage-paid reply card, bound in this issue, for that purpose 


Cordially yours, 


St lV. [Varrer. 


Instructions for the questionnaire on the opposite page. 





It will take you less than two minutes to give us your answers. 
Questions can be answered with a check mark. Please try to 
answer every question. When you are finished, tear along the 
dotted line, fold as indicated, and put it in the mail promptly. 

No postage is needed, and the sheet is self-addressed. We'll 
publish the results within 60 days so you can compare your 
problems with the answers we receive from other school districts, 
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Enjoy a “convertible” classroom with the 


new 3-way SINGER sewing desk 


Converts from a sewing machine for sewing classes... 


- 


With the new SINGER* Sewing Desk, you can ac- 
commodate more students in less space, because your class- 
foom serves both sewing and study classes. You can fit 


| more machines in less space, since separate cutting tables 
are not needed! 

Yet this compact Sewing Desk gives maximum sewing 
area. . . 1814” to the left of the needle and 1034” to the 
night of the machine. A standard tote tray will slide under 
the extension leaf. 


When the machine is lowered, a panel slips in place. 


With drop leaf folded over the top, it’s a 43” x 1834” 


To a cutting table... 


study desk. With drop leaf raised, it’s a 43” x 373@” cut- 
ting table. Two Sewing Desks placed together with leaves 
raised form a full-size cutting table, 7434” x 43’! 


Available with Straight-Needle, Slant-Needle or Swing- 
Needle SINGER sewing machine heads, including the new 
SINGER Slant-O-Matic . . . the only automatic zigzag 
machine with a Slant-Needle, plus convenience features 
never built into a sewing machine before! 


For free folder on SINGER Sewing Desk and other equip- 


ment, write to SINGER SEWING MACHINE ©O., Educa- 
tional Dept., 149 Broadway, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


" SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co. 
*A trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Choose the SINGER equipment that answers your needs 


Waget-model Sewing Desk elimi- 
Mates drop leaf and drawers. Comes with 

NGER machine head for as little as 

7.70 to schools. (Tote Tray extra.) 


a 
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Ccmbination Sewing and Cutting 
Table holds two SINGER heads, has 
work space for four students. 42” x 60”, 
with optional 18” x 42” foldingend leaves. 


(Circle number 203 for more information) 


SINGER “Saddle Comfort” Chair 
is designed for correct posture and vision 
while sewing. Perfect for Sewing Desk or 
Combination Table. Only $11 to schools. 








Safeguarding America’s Future! 


As a school official, you have a direct responsibility sistance. Feature after feature is designed to provide 
in the most important job in the world—the job of greatest driving safety and passenger protection. 


safeguarding Amerita’s future—our children. Wayne In 1892 Wayne built America's first horse-drawn 
is proud to be helping in this work by producing the “kid hack” . . . in 1914 Wayne produced the first 
world’s safest school bus bodies. motor powered school bus . . . in 1930 Wayne de- 

Advanced Wayne School Buses bring you a record- signed the first all-steel school bus . . . and today, as 
breaking number of ‘‘safety firsts’"—a whole new con- in the past, Wayne School Buses are far in the lead. 
cept in passenger security. Never before have school Take no chances. Put yourself above criticism. 
coaches provided such excellent visibility for accident Choose Wayne School Buses—America's Safest Way 
prevention 4nd such strong construction for impact re- to Go to School. 


Note: Top photo shows students on field trip to Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 
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TREND-MAKER 
OF THE SCHOOL COACHES 


WAYNE WORKS DIVISION + DIVCO-WAYNE CORPORATION 
Richmond, Indiana 


(Circle number 204 for more information) 
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Features 


How to handle the problem of open meetings 22 
Two views: the candid arguments of a school board that has recently dropped its 
“wide-open” policy and statements from a city that has open meetings at all times. 


How to piace your fire insurance 28 
You may never know enough about insurance to trust your own judgment com- 
pletely but here are the essential facts needed to select your district’s best program. 


What not to do when you choose a school site 32 
When you must compromise on a school site it’s important to know which factors 
can mean financial disaster. Here’s a guide to these pitfalls for school officials. 


How to squelch a pressure group 35 
Not all citizens’ committees are constructive. Here’s how one school district handled 
a hostile group—and won wide public support. 


A painless accounting system for an average district 38 
In Greenville, Texas, the school district has revolutionized its accounting system. 
Here’s the story of how it was done and what was accomplished. 


A portfolio of seven space-saving ideas 45 
Seven sensible ideas, all consistent with sound educational practice, derived from 
the work of one of the country’s best-known firms of schoolhouse architects. 


How to save money by naming your school in advance 54 
In Los Angeles, some schools scheduled to be constructed in 1961 already have 
names. The result: important cash savings—and improved community relations. 


How your town can ease the teacher shortage 73 
Four Ohio cities have found an answer: Don’t wait for the potential teachers to go 
to college they say, take the college to them. . 

Departments 

Letters to the Editor 8 Cost Cutters 56 
A sampling of correspondence cross- Ways to save money without diluting 
ing the editor’s desk educational values 

News of the Schools 13 Thought Starters for schoolmen 58 
A digest of current happenings in pub- A monthly review of ideas and helpful 


lic education hints 

















this old fashioned 


NOW. ee 


PLASTIC 
BIND 






WHEN you can 
bind this modern 
way for less! S 





RS 












PUNCH: Sheets and covers of any size | | 
or weight, quickly, accurately. AW 










workbooks 
lab reports 
visual aids 

yearbooks, etc. 












2 BIND: Open plastic rings mechanically, 
insert sheets, close rings, remove book. 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN SCHOOL 
OFFICE... SHOP ....CLASSROOM 


You can definitely improve the effec- ing methods. Valuable in every school 
tiveness of all your typewritten, printed department. 

or duplicated material with compact And now you choose from over 30 
GBC plastic binding equipment. You'll styles of GBC covers to complete your 
add utility, prestige, color, by binding plastic binding system. Covers avail- 
all sizes of loose pages into easy-to-use able in a rainbow of colors—from low 
booklets in a matter of seconds. Plastic cost paper types to beautiful GBC 
bound pages lie perfeetly flat, turn Vinylite Plastic. 


easily, may be quickly loose-leaf in- 
{C)} Gener Binding Corporation 


serted or removed. 
1101 Skokie Highway, Dept. SM-107, Northbrook, III. 











Highly-efficient GBC machines cost 
no more than a standard typewriter. 
eee can operate. Teaches new bind- 


AD 1 i aw 





GET THIS FREE PLASTIC-BOUND 


Portfolio-Presentation — TODAY! 






, GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
& Yept. SM-107 

mo” 1101 Skokie Highway, Nerthbrook, Il. 
Please send me at once... without obligation... 
my free plastic bound PORTFOLIO-PRESENTA- 
TION that includes prices and applications. 





NAME 
a. striking, personalized presenta- 

on is a unique and beautiful example 
of modern plastic binding. Packed ORGANIZATION 
with illustrated facts and ideas. Gives 


vantages in organizations of all types 
today! ZONE__STATE___ 


complete application story, cost ad- ADDRESS 
and sizes. Absolutely FREE. weal 


(Circle 205 for more information) 
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FOLDS IN 3 SECONDS! 


e Stand at the new HOWMATIC “12”* bench and table’s cen- 
ter. Without taking a step, you can open or fold this 12 foot, 
Spring Tensioned unit in one, easy, automatic motion! 

Opened, a foolproof lock grips the HOWMATIC bench and 
table automatically, resists children’s efforts to toy with it. 
Folded, the HOWMATIC stays securely locked; the release bar 
is purposely placed at adult height. 

Space needs often require that bench and table units be folded 
and wheeled away before cleaning. This means repeated unfold- 
ing, cleaning, refolding. The HOWMATIC eliminates this duplicate 
work, cuts cleaning time up to 50%. Even when folded, all 
HowmaTic surfaces—even bench tops—are exposed for easy 
cleaning. (This feature is exclusive with a: en 
the HowmarIc “]2”!) 

The HowMarIc is compact and ma- 
neuverable, even in close quarters. When 
the Howmatic is folded, four, large, 
hard rubber swivel casters on the center 
frame make the unit easy to move even 
i small spaces. Four, fixed casters on 
the bench legs firmly secure the unit 
When open. 


Folded, the HOWMATIC “12” requires minimum Coe 
Space, is easily maneuvered on swivel casters. : “_— 


FREE! Get complete information on 
the new HOWMATIC “12” and the 6 ft. 
HOWE Bench and Table. For free illus- 
trated folder containing dimensions, struc- 
tural information and description of For- 
mica tops, use the handy coupon today 


Ree eS ee ee 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
1 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. SM-107 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me your free, illustrated 
folder containing complete data on the new How- 
MATIC “12” and the 6 ft. HOWE Bench and Table. 


My name Title 
RR OA Ne ae AAS, AMEE ALY 


Address. 
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HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. : Park AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the famous HOWE line of tables for the home. + If it folds—ask HOWE! *Pat Pending 
(Circle number 206 for more information) 
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*“Safe by taking heed”’ 


BOSTON KS 
**Jack-of -all-trades”’ 

@ unequalled performance 

* a positive position on pencil 
e 


e no fall-out, no waste 
e@ 25% more cutting edges—clean, 
sharp points 
@ strong ones design” stand 
ra 


with steel 





BOSTON RANGER 
“King of the heavy duty 
pencil sharpeners’’ 

@ 3 points adjust outside 
e heavy-duty double bearings and 
Cutters assure perfect points 
e easy-locking stainless steel 
receptacle 
e takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 





Send for free comprehensive school report 
on care, selection and use of sharpeners 
in schools— Booklet 





C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
(Circle 297 far more information) 








Re subscriptions 
Sir: At our board of education meet- 
ing Tuesday evening, I presented and 
discussed your new magazine. Our 
board of education members were so 
impressed with the content that they 
would like very much to be placed on 
your mailing list. The president of 
our board, Charles A. Wyman, already 
receives your magazine. Would it be 
possible for you to send SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT to the remaining board 
members and also to include the Sep- 
tember, 1957 issue? 

Congratulations on inaugurating a 
much needed service and a new idea 
in the educational field. 

LEON SMAAGE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
DES PLAINES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 


mu We hate to say “no”—but there are 

over 250,000 school board members in 
the U. S. to say nothing of thousands 
of professional educators, many of 
whom will want to get SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT. Naturally, it is impos- 
sible to add them all to our compli- 
mentary list. Because of this, we have 
provided for special group-subscrip- 
tions at a reduced rate (see page 72 
for details). ED. 


What readers say 
Sir—: Your new magazine, SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT, came to my desk this 
morning. Even though these are busy 
days for me, preparing for the open- 
ing of school, I could not push the 
magazine aside until I had read every 
article. Your firm is to be congratu- 
lated on this very practical and help- 
ful magazine. I am certain that the 
school superintendents, school busi- 
ness managers and school board mem- 
bers throughout the entire country will 
feel very much the same way. 
Congratulations to you and your 
firm for publishing this most helpful, 
practical and professional periodical. 
JAMES K. MICHIE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
HIBBING, MINNESOTA 


Sir: Congratulations! 

After carefully reading the contents 
of the first edition of SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT you so kindly made avail- 
able to me, I am convinced it will be a 
velcomed monthly publication to-peo- 
dle like myself genuinely interested in 
good management of public schools. 

THADDEUS M. SZETELA 

CHAIRMAN OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE 

CHICOPEE, MASS. 





Sir: During the past year we, like 
many other schools, have been study. 
ing the 12-months school, our ingyp- 
ance program, getting ready to build 
two new junior high school buildings 
and purchase equipment for them. 

When I picked up your magazine 
I was surprised to find so much infor. 
mation that we have been working on 
presented in a very clear and concise 
manner. So many magazines seem to 
try to fill up the pages with ink and 
never quite get to the point. 

We are constantly trying to get in 
formation to our board of education 
and believe that your new magazine 
would be of interest to all of them. 

DONALD H. PORTER 

BUSINESS MANAGER 
YPSILANTI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Sir: Your new magazine was brought 
to me by yesterday’s mail. I have al- 
ready examined it avidly, and I have 
finished several of the articles. I pre- 
dict outstanding success for this maga- 
zine. The questionnaire sheet will be 
filled out in the near future and 
mailed in to you. 
EARL B. DRIVER 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sir: I have just had an opportunity to 
read the September 1957 issue of 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. I want 
commend you on the selection of ma- 
terial for this issue and on the manner 
of presentation. It was almost as if 
our most pressing problems here in 
Florida were selected for discussion. 

We are routing this copy to our 
architects, bond and insurance con 
sultants and survey section since it 
contains articles dealing specifically 
with their work. 

“The 12-month school year” arti 
cle was of special interest to us since 
we have just gone through a study of 
this proposal. Our conclusions were 
that while it may prove practical i 
some situations, it is not the solution 
to Florida's building problems and will 
not affect the saving claimed. 

Best wishes for continued success. 

MITCHELL WADE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
STATE OF FLORIDA 


@ The letters above are similar to hun 
dreds we have received in the last 
few weeks. We can’t print them ail, 
but to all of you who were kind 
enough to write us—many thanks, ED. 
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IT’S MUTSCHLER 


like FOR ARTS & CRAFTS 
idy- 
a 
uild 
ings 


IN WYANDOTTE 





Supply storage room for arts 
and crafts classes. 


zine 
for- 
} on 
cise 





Ceramics teaching area. 





Storage facilities for art pupils. 





General view of crafts areas. 





In the new Woodrow Wilson Junior High and a aaaensiar <a 
. Wm. H. Taft Elementary Schools of Wyandotte, Woodrow Wilson School 
View of elementary arts and Michi in : Swanson Associates 
crafts room. ichigan, are the latest in modern arts and Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
crafts teaching facilities . . . planned and in- Wm. H. Taft School 
stalled under the guidance of a Mutschler sales Bennett & Straight 
engineer, who had the advantage of nation-wide Dearborn, Michigan 
experience to offer. If you plan to build or remodel iniavideienibent eine 
school facilities, see a Mutschler sales engineer. OFFICE: 
His services cost absolutely nothing extra when rest gy 
: ‘ quipment Co. 
you specify Mutschler . . . the finest in hard- eine Wankienains. 
wood cabinetwork for schools. Send coupon below. Ann Arbor, Michigan 
















MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. 10107-1, Nappanee, Indiana 
Please send address ta our nearest Mutschler sales engineer. 





Opposite view of arts and crafts 
room for elementary students. 









name 





Macht 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


FOR: Clothing Laboratory 
*Laundry Areas e Sewing 
Areas e Foods Laboratory 
» hun: * Grooming Areas ¢ Home 
last Management Areas e Arts 
mn ail, & Crafts Rooms ¢ General 
Storage Areas 


school or firm 


address 












city, state 





We plan to build _.; remodel_____.. 


(Circle number 208 for more information) 
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St. Pau UTS 
Lutheran Church 
Dolton, Illinois 


Davy Crockett School 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Wilmot School 
Wilmot, Wisconsin . 


Niles Township High School 
Skokie, Illinois 


South High School 
Bakersfield, California 


Morrillton Elementary School 
Morrillton, Arkansas 


pint Union High School 


Administration & 
Educational Building 
Buena Vista College 
Storm Lake, lowa 


St. Monica Parish Church 
Willows, California 


Purdue University 
W. Lafayette, Indiana 


Wm. S. Speed Building 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Elementary School 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Lodi High School 
Lodi, California 


McKinley 
akersfiele 


wrence, Kansas 


Lady of Fatima Shrine 
uth Bend, Indiana 


Presbyterian Church 
tte, North Carolina 


Theodore Roosevelt School 
Indio, California 


St. Peter & Paul Parish 
Turkey Creek, Indiana 


Belle Isle Elementary School 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Eunice Smith School 
Alton, Illinois 


Holy Name Elementary Se 0 
Cook, Indiana 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





| ONDITIONING? 


»oethe answer is YES! 


Already, more than 100 schools have 
planned for it — by installing HerNel-Cool Il 


Nearly every school would benefit from air conditioning 
as have offices, theaters, hospitals and homes. In fact, 
many new schools are air conditioned, or have prepared 
for it—by installing HerNel-Cool II unit ventilators. 
This Herman Nelson product is the first unit ventilator 
to offer optional air conditioning, as well as heating, 
ventilating and natural cooling (with outside air). 

Already—less than a year after its introduction—it 
has been selected for use in more than 100 schools 
throughout the country. And no wonder! 

These units can be installed now so that the school 
enjoys all the usual benefits of the famous Herman 
Nelson DRAFT|STOP system. Only the addition of a 
chiller in the boiler room is needed for complete hot 
weather air conditioning. This can be provided initially, 
or if it’s not in the current school budget—at any future 
time. Whenever it is wanted, air conditioning can be 


UNIT VENTILATOR # PRODUCTS 


secured without disruption of school activities ... and 
without expensive alteration and installation charges. 


HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS 
HerNel-Cool II units provide individual temperature 
control for each room, automatically. Most of the year 
they provide heat, ventilation, or natural cooling (with 
outside air) as the room requires. When a chiller is 
installed in the boiler room, HerNel-Cool II units also 
function as air conditioners. 

In hot weather, the units switch automatically to me- 
chanical cooling, with chilled water circulating in the 
same piping that carries hot water during cold weather. 
The cost is far less than separate heating and air condi- 
tioning systems—both for installation and operation. 

Would you like more information? Just write to 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, American 
Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating 


HOT WATER OR STEAM 
UNIT VENTILATORS ; 


UNIVENT GAS FIRED 
. UNIT VENTILATOR 


UNIT VENTILATOR 








FOR MILD CLIMATES 


ANY FUEL, ANY CLIMATE—There is a Herman Nelson Unit Specificaily 


Designed to Give You More Classroom Comfort Per Dollar 
Circle number 209 for more informatic 








To give shop students the up 
to-date training they will need 
to step into competitive moder 
industry, let them “cut their 
teeth” on a LeBlond Regal 
Lathe—the low-cost lathe with 
4b big-lathe features. First choice 
for America’s production lines 
as well as for today’s leading 
training shops. Write for Bul 
letin 201 U. 
THE R. K. LeBLOND 
MACHINE TOOL CO. 
CINCINNATI 8, OHIO 


World’s largest builder of a complete line of lathes for more than 70 yeath 
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How big should a district be? 


The Texas Research League re- 


cently blasted small, isolated districts 
as entities “which provide inadequate 
but expensive education for their chil- 
dren.” In a report to the study com- 
mittee authorized by the 1957 state 
legislature, it set down these four es- 
sential characteristics for an effective 
school district under today’s condi- 


tions: 

1. A full 12-grade program of edu- 
cation in each district. 

2. Elementary schools large enough 
to effectively use a teacher for each 
grade and a high school with an aver- 
age of at least 75 pupils in each age 
group and a faculty of at least 12 
teachers. 

3. Not over 45 minutes of travel, 
one way, between home and school 
for elementary students, and not over 
one hour for high school students. 

4. A school in every active com- 
munity. Elementary schools may serve 
smaller communities and neighbor- 
hoods. High schools should serve 
larger communities. 

The committee pointed out that 
districts which do not meet these basic 
conditions “are characterized by a 
poor attendance record, restricted 
course offerings, wasted professional 
manpower and _ disproportionately 
high per pupil costs. 

“The cost of education is approxi- 
mately 20% higher in districts with 
fewer than 500 students than in dis- 
tricts with over 1,000 students.” 


ee eeeeeeerereeeeeeee ' Seceeseeeoeeee eeeesee 


Tennessee takes action to 
control “permit teachers” 


The Tennessee Department of Ed- 
uation has taken action to curb the 
umber of “permit teachers” in an 
effort to obtain better teachers 
throughout the state. Permit teachers 
ae those, who for various reasons, 
tatnot qualify for a state teacher’s 
Certificate. 

Commissioner of Education Quill 

said new application forms for 
peMit teaching posts will require the 
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signatures of the local superintendent 
of schools and the school board chair- 
man. In the past, only the superin- 
tendent had to sign an application 
form. The reason for the double sig- 
nature, officials explained, is to make 
certain more than one authority has 
sought out all certified teachers. 

The step was taken as a means of 
putting more pressure on the super- 
intendent to go after better qualified 
teachers, officials said. 

Those signing a permit applica- 
tion are, in effect, swearing that a 
certified teacher is not available for 
the position. The sworn statements 
are “proof” to the education depart- 
ment that certified teachers are not 
available. 

The new forms include a space for 
the signers to show cause for certified 
teachers being unavailable. 
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Kansas drops textbook control 

After 50 years of state-adopted 
textbooks, each Kansas school district 
will begin selecting its own texts next 
spring. 

The state board of education has 
approved a 15-member state textbook 
screening committee appointed by the 
state superintendent. The screening 
committee must have at least two 
committee members from each of the 
state’s six Congressional districts, and 
half of the 12 educator-members must 
hold master’s degrees. The remainder 
may have bachelor’s degrees, but 
must have at least five years’ experi- 
ence in Kansas schools. 

Each school district with a quali- 
fied administrator is authorized to 
choose books for the list to be pre- 
pared by the committee. Textbooks 
for one-, two- and _ three-teacher 
schools will be chosen by a committee 
selected by the county superintend- 
ent. 

According to State Superintendent 
Adel F. Throckmorton, the procedure 
in most cities will be for the superin- 
tendent to appoint a committee of 
teachers to study textbooks available 
in various subjects. The teacher com- 


mittee will make recommendations to 
the superintendent which he can pass 
along to the local board of education. 
Each county textbook committee is to 
include two elementary teachers, two 
high school teachers, and one lay 
member. 

The plan will not go into effect 
until next spring in order to give 
members of the screening committee 
time to make their selection. 


Chicago zoning ordinance helps 
in estimating enrollments 

Chicago has instituted a new zon- 
ing ordinance that should be a great 
help to school officials. Under the or- 
dinance any building being converted 
to residence apartments must provide 
a given minimum amount of space 
for every dwelling. No apartment can 
be created which has less than the 
minimum legal space. 

Thus, a residential building cannot 
be subdivided into an excessive num- 
ber of smaller units with a greater 
number of families in residence. This 
permits population estimators to de- 
termine, with a high degree of accur- 
acy, how many families may live in a 
particular section of the city. 

From that total, service needs for 
schools and playgrounds can be esti- 
mated. Sudden increases in popula- 
tion have been eliminated or can be 
readily anticipated. 
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Georgia insurance agents offer 


$5,000 safety program 

Here’s a verbatim clipping from an 
Atlanta newspaper that should be 
read in context with the article on 
page 28 of this issue of SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT, “How to place your 
fire insurance.” 

“Fulton Education Board Eyes 
$5,000 Safety Program Offer. 

“Atlanta, Ga. The Fulton County 
Board of Education is considering a 
proposal from a group of Atlanta in- 
surance agents who have offered to 
contribute almost $5,000 to the coun- 
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NEWS 


View of the Booth Hill School shows basic Module No. 1 to which Module No. 3 
is being added (photo at right). School construction costs average $12.01 per 
square foot as compared with $17.00 to $18.00 for schools in this area of conven- 
tional design and materials. Architect: Jesse James Hamblin, Bridgeport, Conn, 
Contractor: (Module No. 1) The Frouge Construction Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 


Flow modular planning 


helps Trumbull, Conn.,schools 


HOLD DOWN CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


As in sO many communities today, the Trumbull, 
Connecticut, school system is literally bursting its 
britches. 


Fortunately, however, the farsighted school board 
selected a modular concept of design easily adaptable 
to various sites. This permits economical construction 
and expansion of school buildings, despite constantly 
increasing building costs. 


The building system includes a basic school unit, 
Module No. 1, consisting of six classrooms, adminis- 
trative offices and a large multipurpose room (with 
kitchen) which can be used as a cafeteria, recreation 
and assembly area. To this basic unit can be added 
other modules of six classrooms each as the need 
arises, at a minimum of expense. 


The secret of the system is in the use of standard 
building material components. For instance, the roof 
and ceiling construction of each module classroom 
unit is built of modular Fenestra* Acoustical- 
Structural Building Panels. 


These lightweight, high-strength steel panels com- 
bine structural roof and finished interior ceiling with 
built-in acoustical treatment in one compact easy-to- 


handle package. They replace five different materials - 


—usually requiring extra labor and cost—with one 
metal building unit, erected in one operation, by 
one trade. 
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In addition, the Trumbull, Connecticut, schools 
are designed to utilize the panel cells as ducts for 
ventilation, with exhaust fans mounted on the roof, 
Another Fenestra plus! 

The flat bottom surface of the panels is perforated 
for the acoustical ceiling. An exclusive Fenestra pre- 
formed, arched, sound-absorbing batt} is enclosed 
inside the panels to provide noise reduction coefficients 
up to 80%. And because the ceiling plate is a part 
of the structural panel, it is made of 16-gauge steel—4 
times thicker than usual metal-pan ceilings. This 
assures extra resistance to damage by objects thrown 
against the ceiling or other impacts—an especially 
important feature for gymnasiums, corridors, ete. 

The compact construction, 714 inches in depth, 
provides a reduced height in the building—thereby 
eliminating several brick courses throughout. 

Cellular in design, Fenestra Building Panels com- 
bine light weight with great strength. Under normal 
roof loads they span up to 31 feet. Their width, 2 
inches, fits perfectly with modular design techniques. 


' This speeds up construction and eliminates cutting 


and fitting of panels and other materials on the job. 

If you are now planning a new school building or 
addition, you should get complete details on Fenestra 
Acoustical-Structural Building Panels. Mail coupo! 
at right for your FREE copy, or call your Fenestra 


representative. *Trademark +Patent Pending 
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Fenestra Acoustical Building Panels provide a platform for 
workmen, speed roofing operation, get classrooms under cover fast 
for quicker starting of interior work. Contractor: (Module No.3) 
The Monaco Construction Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Phe te farm ae 


METAL 
CNECSTIQ BUILDING 
INCORPORATED PANELS 


YOUR SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 
BUILDING PANELS - DOORS - WINDOWS 











(Circle number 211 for more information) 


The Fenestra Acoustical ‘“‘D” Panels, which span the 
classroom below, can be washed or painted whenever 
needed without affecting the acoustical qualities of the 
ceiling. Width—24"; Depths—114",3",414",6” and74". 











Fenestn @ Incorporated 
Dept. S-10, 3407 Griffin Street 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send me FREE copy of 1957 Fenestra Building Panel 
Catalog including details on Fenestra Acoustical-Structural 
Building Panels for schools. 


Oe SOUL eRe mE ial OB. ARTS Pane 
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Just circle 
157) 


If you want more information 


about anything in this issue 


There’s a free reader-service card bound 
in the back of this magazine. It’s self-ad- 
dressed and postage-paid. We hope you'll use 
it anytime you want additional facts from us 
about anything you read in our editorial or 
advertising pages. 


Here’s how it works. To make it easy for 
you, and to simplify handling at our end, we 
have placed a “key number” under every ad- 
vertisement and many of the editorial items in 
this issue. These key numbers are also listed 
on our reader-service card. Circle the key 
number of items that interest you and fill in 
your name and address. We'll respond as 
quickly as possible. 


JUST CIRCLE FOR MORE INFORMATION 











ty’s safety education program ip 
change for insuring county choy 
buildings against fire for 1957-58, 

“The board announced the py 
posal at its meeting Thursday, 

“Another group of insurance agen, 
who do business in the Fulton Coypy, 
area outside the City of Atlanta, a 
peared before the board and, whe 
told of the proposal, offered to ma 
a similar agreement. 

“School Superintendent Paul Wey 
pointed out that the board cannot x. 
cept outright cash contributions by 
could allow the agents to ‘pick up th 
tab’ on the safety education progray 
or other school projects. 

“He also pointed out that insurane 
rates are fixed by law and would 
the same no matter which group of 
agents was awarded the fire insurance 
contracts. 

“Dr. West said fire insurance pr. 
miums cost the school system approxi. 
imately $32,000 per year. 

“He said the Atlanta Insurance As 
sociation, an organization of city jp. 
surance agents, proposed to contribute 
not less than 15% of the total pre 
mium to the safety education program 
or to some other school projects 
where contributions can be accepted, 

“Adair McCord, spokesman for the 
group of county agents which ap 
peared before the board, said that 
group, numbering 36 individual 
agents, has been participating in the 
county school fire insurance program 
since 1932. 

“He said he brought several of the 
group before the board Thursday be 
cause they had heard the board was 
planning to ‘abolish the program’ in 
favor of another group of agents. 

“It was then he said that he thought 
the group he represented would 
match any proposal the Atlanta agents 
had made. 

“Board president W. L. Robinson 
said the board has asked a committee 
of the current Fulton County grand 
jury to advise the board on the matter 
and that the grand jury has agreed.” 


Stops speeders near schools 


Here’s an item that intrigues Us 
An automatic device has been it 
stalled in front of the junior high 
school, in Eastlake, Ohio, to embat- 
rass motorists who travel too fast i 
the school zone. The device gauge 
the speed of a car to within one mile 
per hour. When a driver passes the 
speed limit, a siren starts to screech 
Students, teachers, and parents give 
the offender a dirty look. Apparently 
the system works because observers 
say the driver invariably brakes 1 @ 
slow speed. 
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which way comfort? 
Uenhbitt 
...comfort all ways 


Syncretizer Unit Ventilator 
Series Wind-o-line System 
Mainline System 


Year’round Air Conditioners: 


Syncretizer and Mainliner 
for classrooms 


Roommate for offices 
AudiCon for auditoriums 


Thermovent Auditorium Ventilator 
Nesbitt Cabinet Heater 


Sill-line Radiation 





this free 
publication 


will answer 


many. of your 


questions 








Are we ready to. 
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air condition 


our school rooms? 


Are school boards ready? While many schools have not yet installed 
an adequate system of heating and cooling by controlled ventilation, 
many others find such protection indispensable—and even think of add- 
ing mechanical refrigeration for cooling at certain times of year. Needs 
vary in different parts of the country; but wherever school buildings are 
to be used all year round—and in areas where outside temperatures are 
often above 60° during the normal school term—a complete system of 
heating, ventilating, natural cooling, and air conditioning is the only 
assurance of a comfortable learning environment at all times. Therefore 
many school executives and board members are giving serious thought to 
air conditioning in tomorrow’s schools. 


Are taxpayers and bondholders ready? The people who supply the 
money for public education will have many questions about the cost of 
installing and operating year-round air conditioning, but the facts will 


_ be weighed against the benefits to students and community. 


Are architects and engineers ready? Is contemporary school building 
design well suited to the employment of summer air conditioning? What 
effect upon design will the growing desire for year-round comfort pro- 
tection have? How best design the system—for installation all at once 
or in successive stages? 


IS NESBITT READY? With more than a quarter-century of experi- 
ence in the manufacture of air conditioning components, Nesbitt is 
prepared to offer its Year’round Air Conditioners (Syncretizer and 
Mainliner for classrooms; Roommate for offices; and AudiCon for audi- 
toriums). All Nesbitt Year’round units may be installed initially for 
heating and cooling by controlled ventilation, and the summer cooling 
components may be added later. 


Are you ready? Whatever your relation to the school field, you prob- 
ably have questions: What is involved in air conditioning a school? What 
are the initial and the operating costs? What must be considered before 
deciding to install controlled ventilation now and mechanical refrigera- 
tion later? These and many other questions are answered in the treatise 
by Nesbitt engineers, “An Analysis of Air Conditioning for Schools.” 
Mail this coupon for your free copy. 





Joun J. Nessirtt, Inc., Dept. A 


PHILADELPHIA 36, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your publication, “An Analysis 
of Air Conditioning for Schools.”’ 


Name 





Affiliation 





Address. 
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Vision-Vent® Window Walls of the type shown here are the key to Truscon’s 
low-cost school design. Vision-Vent goes up like other curtain-wall systems — 
fast and easily. And, it offers this important plus—it’s a complete wall with 
window already in place, completely contained within the depth of the window- 
framing members. Insulated panel can be in color. Choice of double-hung or 
projected steel windows. The Truscon design system is based upon a 9-foot 
module consisting of twin Vision-Vent units with mullion. 


.».Names you can BUILD on! 











In the Truscon design concept, roof of the single-story building is 
supported by Truscon Clerespan® Steel Joists integrated into the 
9-foot module. Clerespan steel joists reduce construction time bee 
cause they are light, long, easy to handle. They are designed to 
meet all types of loading conditions. Open web allows passage for 
ducts, pipes, electrical conduit, as needed. Joists can be left ex- 
posed and painted, or an acoustical ceiling can be suspended. 







REPUBLIC STEEL 


YOUNGSTOWN 1 
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Want to get next year’s classes into classrooms 
next year? Go-together Truscon Standard Steel 
Building Products can give you a system for 
building low-cost schools that go up fast. 


Get needed classrooms now. Using this Truscon 
system as a guide, your architect can help you 
more readily solve the pressing problem of class- 
room shortages. You can plan classrooms around 
local needs, both current and future. You can 
provide for expansion. 


Speed and economy. This application of mul- 
tiple Truscon products takes advantage of the 
speed and economy of off-site construction. 
Standard steel building products are most eco- 
nomical, and are readily available when you 
need them. 


Class A, fire-safe construction. Simplified con- 
struction methods and modular design provide 
a permanent, high quality school building that 


will be an asset to your community. This is Class 
A construction. Materials are fire-safe. And, be- 
cause all these Truscon products are steel, they 
are strong, long-lasting, safe. Original building 
dollars go farther, serving your community 
for years. 


Expand as needed, This type of construction 
has been planned with insulated end walls which 
can be removed. This means that additional 
space can be added, and the end wall re-used. 
Additions can be made rapidly, easily, and in 
perfect architectural harmony. Your best pro- 
tection against early obsolescence is provision 
for easy expansion. 


Get the facts now. Truscon will work with archi- 
tects, contractors and builders to develop the 
most efficient use of Truscon Standard Steel 
Building Products for public and private schools. 
Start planning today by sending coupon below. 


Truscon Ferrobord® Steeldeck is welded to the top of 
Clerespan joists to produce a fire-resistant roof. Ferro- 
bord is light, easy to handle, easy to place. Long lengths 
span three or more purlins. It roofs large areas quickly. 
Top surface is ideal for the application of insulation, 


and built-up waterproofing, 


Truscon Steel Doors and Frames are easy to hang, easy 
to finish. They can't warp or stick, are fire-resistant. They 
offer low initial cost, low maintenance cost, safety and 


durability. 


DIVISION 


CORPORATION 


OHIO 


PS 


TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION - REPUBLIC STEEL 
DEPT. C-4464 
1146 ALBERT STREET - YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


Yes, I am interested in a new way to build low-cost 
schools. Please send me a copy of your new Truscon 
Standard School Building brochure. 


Name Title 
Affiliation 


Address 











Zone State 
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“I'm leaving now... Ill take a copy 
with me.” Quicker than you can put 
on your hat and coat, the Dial-A- 
Matic copy is ready. There is no wait- 


ing or fuss. 





“The Athletic Department wants a copy 
of these bids.”’ All papers, even if in- 
cluding notations in ink or colored 
pencil, can be copied instantly on the 
Dial-A-Matic. And the original never 
has to leave the office. 





"We'll need extra copies for the meet- 
ing.”” Now everyone at a meeting can 
have copies of important material. If _ 
necessary, additional copies can be 
made right in the meeting room 
without disturbing anyone. 





"Send a copy of this report to the Board 
of Education.”” With the Dial-A-Matic 
that’s all there is to making a copy of 
an important document in seconds. 
If it’s a confidential document, mak- 
ing a Dial-A-Matic copy is so simple 
that you can do it yourself. 








"Send a copy of this transcript to the 
State University."’ No sooner said than 
done with the Dial-A-Matic. It’s fast 
and simple to get extra copies to fll 
requests from all outside sources. 





"Let’s see the last application on file.” 
Eliminate loss of file copies. Fill 
quests for copies with low-cost, photo- 
exact copies made easily on the Dial- 
A-Matic. 
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Copy All Schoo 
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EASY TO OPERATE 
The dial i is the secret of the world’s easiest copying 
method. Just turn the dial to the type of original 
being copied and the Dial-A-Matic is adjusted to 
produce a perfect copy every time. 


APEco M ) Sit 





Send for NEW FREE BOOK 


and special report for schools 





Find out how you‘carisave time and 
money with the. revolutionary all- 
electric Apeco ;DialsA-Matic Auto- 
Stat. Now ready ...a few special 
report—the results of. a thorough 
study of schools’ copying requirements. 
ft is packed with facts and specific 
applications that will increase the 
efficiency of your operation. Mail 
coupon today for your report plus 
new book explaining Apeco Auto- 
Stat copying in complete detail. 
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Instantly... 
ll-Purpose Copy Maker! 





Instantly copies transcripts, photographs, music 
sheets, certificates, articles, letters, contracts, 
drawings, work sheets, blueprints, etc. 


Schools throughout the United States have accepted Apeco Auto- 
Stat as standard equipment to handle their many applications for 
copying. It makes exact photo copies of anything in seconds. With 
the new all-electric Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat you can get 
clear, bright, sharp black on white copies and it’s so easy. The magic 
touch dial control assures a perfect copy every time. Styled in pol- 
ished, gleaming, stainless steel—the Apeco Auto-Stat is handsome, 
light weight, and compact. It copies any original up to 15” wide— 
any length on opaque or transparent paper—printed on one or both 
sides. It offers hundreds of time and money saving uses for every 
school and is priced well within the smallest: budget. 
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ANYONE CAN MAKE COPIES 
Dial-A-Matic operation is a triumph of simplicity. 
The original to be copied and Apeco paper are put 
into the copying unit. Just two simple steps and you 
zip the copies apart ... that’s all there is to it! 


Manufactured and distributed by 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1975 West Peterson Avenue, Chicago 26, Illinois 


Branches or sales offices in oll principal cities 
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| AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. | 
| 1975 West Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois i 
1 Rush me without obligation your new free book on the all-electric Apeco | 
| Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat plus the special report on how schools can use | 
| Apeco Auto-Stat copying. | 
| School | 
| ! 
| Address | 
City Zone___ State_ | 
| Individual Title. | 
| In Canada: Apeco of Canada Ltd., 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto, Ont. | 
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an § / M_ interview 


Photos by Laurence Lustig 


How to handle 


the problem of OPEN 
MEETINGS 


Seated around a table in the faculty room of the Briarcliff elementary school are an SM editor (left) and (I. to r) 
board president Ammarell, board member Grinager, supervising principal Norris and members Mattes and Ferry. 
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S28 8 accorpinc To William 
‘A. Shannon, executive secretary of 
the National School Board Associa- 
tion, the public and newspapers 
Should “take off their gloves and 
slart swinging” when boards refuse 
to open their meetings. 
Henry Toy, Jr., president of the 
National Citizens ‘Council for Bet- 
met Schools, says, “My opinion is 
th it there are only two times boards 
are justified in closing meetings to 
le public—when they’re talking 
about personnel or the selection of 
ew sites for school buildings.” 
"The principle sounds fine—and 
ippice y American. But—can a 
sc school board really operate effi- 
ciently under the glare of public 
and press? To clarify the issues, 
§/M editors bring you two reports. 
‘the first is a tape-recorded inter- 
Mew with a board in Briarcliff Man- 
Or, N. Y. Briarcliff is a relatively 
8 district in rich Westchester 
aunty. It has about 1200 pupils 
i its system, and an intensely in- 
Merested and vocal population. 
fing the last two years its school 
Ward policy has veered from 
Mostly closed sessions, to wide 
pen, and then back to a more 
Oderate position. Here, the board 
nd supervising principal tell you 
w they see their problem. 
Portland. Oregon, takes a differ- 
ent posture. Says Board Chairman 
r.) Herbert M. Schwab, “Public busi- 
ry: hess should be done in public. ‘3 
Results of this aggressive policy 
ae presented by Wilma Morrison, 
porter for the Portland Oregon- 
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Here aretwoviews: thecandid argumentsof aschool 
\ board that has recently dropped its wide-open 
policy — and the statement of a newspaper reporter 


in a city that follows the strictly-open plan. 


ian, who has covered these open 
meetings for many years. 


There are really two 
G ways to approach the 
matter of open meet- 
ings. The first one might be 
called the democratic ap- 
proach. It argues—“Hasn‘t 
the public the right to ex- 
pect you to conduct your 
business—their business—in 
public?” The second is a 
practical matter. The argu- 
ment here is—’’Can a school 
board really do a good job 
with the public leaning over 
its shoulder?” 


Let’s try to take them one at a 
time. As president of the board, 
Mr. Ammarell, how do you feel 
about this first idea that the public 
has the right to watch a school 
board in action? 


AMMARELL: Well, I don’t think 
there is any question but that the 
public has the right to watch a 
school board. But these situations 
are never black and white. There 
are some aspects of the board’s 
business that can be conducted in 
public and there are some which, I 
believe, cannot be conducted in 
public—and should not be. 


Q. What is the general policy of 































RAYMOND AMMARELL 





president of the school board 
since June, 1957. 
Occupation: business manager 
of Sports Illustrated. 


DR. FORBES H. NORRIS 





Newly appointed supervising é 
principal 


MRS. ARNOLF GRINAGER 





school board member 
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your board? Are all your meetings 
open—or are only parts open? 


AMMARELL: Well, as it works out 
in practice, parts of our meetings 
are open. We have two regular 
meetings a month. We also have 
special meetings as required. The 
regular meetings are always an- 
nounced in the press, together with 
some idea of the subjects to be 
discussed. 


Q. When you say they are an- 
nounced in the press, do you mean 
you make a release to the press of 
the agenda for the meeting? 


AMMARELL: We don't actually 
send the agenda, but the press calls 
us, or we call the press, and tell 
them what is to be discussed. 


Q. You said there are certain sub- 
jects that should not be discussed.in 
public. What are the taboos? 


AMMARELL: Well, I think the most 
obvious one is discussions of indi- 
vidual persons in the school sys- 
tem, or of anyone else in the com- 
munity. It could be quite embar- 
rassing to a particular individual in 
the school system to have a public 
discussion of his faults. 

Q. You mean someone like a 
teacher? 


AMMARELL: Yes. It would be dam- 
aging to the confidence which we 
hope the citizens have in the teach- 
ers and in the school. 
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What if you had an- 

nounced an open meet- 

ing, and it became nec- 
essary to discuss a teacher? 
Would you have a closed 
session earlier to discuss 
him or her? 


AMMARELL: As a practical matter 
we have held our so-called execu- 
tive sessions, later—after the open 
meeting. This is because most of us 
are commuters and we don’t get 
home until after 6 o’clock. We feel 
it would be an imposition to ask 
the public to wait until late in the 
evening to start a public meeting. 


Q. You said you don’t think it is 
well to discuss personalities. Are 
there any other taboos? 


AMMARELL: I’m not aware that we 
have any specific taboos. We use 
our own judgment. For example, in 
discussing a possible school site it 
is obvious that you might push the 
price of the land you are consider- 
ing up quite a bit if you discussed 
it in public. If that were not a prob- 
lem I wouldn’t see any reason not 
to discuss land acquisition in public. 


Q. Mr. Mattes, along the lines of 
the policy that Mr. Ammarell has 
just outlined, as a newly elected 
member of the board let’s say 
that you want to find out something 
about the exact salaries of various 
teachers in one of the schools. Do 


"We don't have time, in 







you feel that should be discussed jp 
public? 


MATTES: No. I think that is a mat. 
ter that is better discussed in prj. 
vate, considering the feelings of the 
teachers in question. That is private 
information that teachers might not 
want discussed publicly. But I’m q 
firm believer that our meetings 
should be open to the public, ex. 
cept on matters of that kind, oy 
perhaps when we are probing cer- 
tain things where members of the 
board might be hesitant to do any 
deep probing if the public were 
present. I think it’s to the public’s 
advantage when these things are 
done in executive sessions. That way 
we may get the facts more compre- 
hensively than if we had an open 
meeting. 


FERRY: There is a point that | 
would like to raise here. The dis- 
cussion of teachers’ salaries, it 
seems to me, does not need to be 
conducted in camera. After all, 
teachers’ salaries are not on the 
merit system in Briarcliff. They are 
set automatically on the basis of 
training and experience. So the 
question of discussing teachers’ sal- 
aries is one thing. The discussion of 
other salaries, those of administra- 
tors for example, where there is 
some discretion and where ques- 
tions of personality and _perform- 
ance might come in, should be 
restricted. 


— Let me take a case of 
| something that might 
‘“~ be very embarrassing 
to the board or to the 
school, or something that 
could conceivably alarm 
the public. Would that fall 
within the context of what 
you just described? 


MATTES: I don’t follow your ques- 
tion. 


Q. Take ‘something like this: Let's 
say you found out that one of the 
fire escapes in the high school was 
defective. It had to be repaired be- 
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fore it could be used—even in an 
emergency—and it would take a 
week or more to repair it. Do you 
feel that such a report, which could 
alarm the public, should be dis- 
cussed in a public meeting? 


maTTES: Yes, I do. I think it should 
be discussed in public and I think 
maybe the solution and the full 
opinions of the board should be 
given. | think we should express 
ourselves very openly to the public. 
We should say, “Here is a danger- 
ous situation and here is how we 
are meeting it.” I don’t think we 
should hide anything like that. 


MRS. GRINAGER: There is just one 
point I'd like to make here. I 
think the board should first con- 
sider the problem in private and 
decide what it is going to do. I think 
that that discussion should be held 
first, so that we have a decided 
plan of action before the public is 
told. 


Q. In other words, you don’t be- 
lieve in the policy of “no closed 
meetings except on site acquisition 
and personnel?” 


MRS. GRINAGER: No, I don’t. I think 
there are times when a board can’t 
operate in a goldfish bowl. I think 
all results must be public. But 
some of the batting back and forth 
of ideas in public are first of all, a 
waste of time. And more important, 
a waste of efficiency. 


Q. Since you have answered in that 
way, I would like to digress for a 
moment. I understand you were 
elected to the board after serving 
On a very active citizens’ committee. 
Have you changed your ideas as to 
what should be exposed to the pub- 
lic in open meetings since you are 
on the board? Was that your feel- 
ing when you were trying to get in- 
formation as a member of the citi- 
zens’ committee? 


MRS. GRINAGER: I wouldn’t say I 
have changed my ideas. I feel 
more strongly that reports by groups 
such as citizens’ committees, work- 
ing in conjunction with the board, 
should be presented to the board in 
writing. I always felt a board should 
have an opportunity to consider re- 
Ports or problems among them- 
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to sort out reactions 


selves before they made any state- 
ments to the public. 


Q. Then you feel that your attitude 
has changed since you became a 
board member? 


MRS. GRINAGER: I suppose some- 
what. But only in this thought: I 
think the board should have an op- 
portunity to review in private any 
material that is going to be brought 
to it. 


I'd like to go back to 

the original question— 
“ww “Has the public the 
right to watch a_ school 
board in action?” How do 
you feel about that, Mr. 
Ferry? 
FERRY: I don’t think any school 
board is charged with giving exam- 
ples of democratic procedure. We 
are charged with the responsibility 
for the efficient conduct and over- 


sight of the school system. I believe 
that as a matter of practice it is al- 


ways desirable to hold as much of 
our meetings as possible in the 
open. I have heard of school boards 
that meet entirely in the open, but I 
would be willing to wager that not 
many such boards can be produced. 
It may well be that such a board 
will never have an executive ses- 
sion, but I would suggest that they 
caucus quite often. Caucus is merely 
a polite word for a meeting that 
has no standing. 


Q. You mean telephone conversa- 
tions? 


FERRY: Certainly! Or a meeting 
where two or three or even the 
whole group get together at a home. 
This is indispensible to the orderly 
and efficient conduct of school busi- 
ness. For example, our policy, 
which we formally adopted just 
about a year ago, reads that 
“meetings of the board of educa- 
tion will be open at all times to the 
public except when, in the discre- 
tion of the president, the welfare of 
the district requires executive ses- 
sions. Meetings will be organized 
and conducted to allow for public 
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continued 
participation within limits of order 
and efficiency. The public will be 
urged to attend and standing invita- 


tions will be extended to organiza- 
tions with special interest in school 


"Not many of us affairs.” 


have the nose for 
Mr. Ammarell, extend- 
ing this policy, what if 
an individual, or @ 
group like the citizens’ com- 
mittee, asks for a private 
meeting with the board? 


Should they be granted 
one? 


news" Norris 


AMMARELL: Well, such a. request 
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is up to the discretion of the whole 
board. My personal opinion is that 
anybody who wishes to talk to the 
board in private should be allowed 
to do so. If the board then wishes 
to make public what went on at the 
private session, I think that is per- 
fectly all right too. 


Q. In other words, you would not 
ask a group, in advance, what they 
wanted to talk about and then deter- 
mine whether it should be in an 
open meeting or not? 


AMMARELL: If we got the request 
in advance, it would be perfectly 
logical to ask them what they 
Wanted to talk about. It doesn’t al- 


continued on page 64 
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"I don't think 
the public should 
participate in 


decisions." 


Mattes 




















ABOUT THIS ARTICLE 


Early this year the author, who is district 
superintendent of the Covina, California 
schools, completed a monumental study of 
school fire insurance practices. Working in 
cooperation with the National Association of 
School Business Officials, Dr. Salmon sent a 
questionnaire to all members who were in 
business management positions in public 
school districts. The questionnaire itself was 
a 7-page document that required hours of work 
on the part of the recipient, to complete. 
Three-hundred and seventy-eight school busi- 
ness Officials responded. The respondees repre- 
sented districts of all sizes in 38 of the 48 
states, and were responsible for over $3 billion 
of insurable school values. 








Dr. Salmon’s purpose was not to seek the 


opinions of these officials, but to learn precisely 
how they handled insurance problems in their 


districts. 
While this information was being tabulated, 
he sent a second questionnaire to all fire rating 


jurisdictions in the United States and Canada. 


These judisdictions establish the fire rates paid 
by schools. Of the 35 rating jurisdications in 


the two countries, 26 completed detailed ques- 
tionnaires and returned them to Dr. Salmon. 


At this point he had collected all of his fac- 
tual material on insurance practice and rating. 


The next step was to establish practical “how 
to” information for the guidance of school 
business officials. In order to discover what 
would be considered good insurance practice 
for schools, he created a jury of seven special- 


ists. They included: 
1) A professor of educational administration 


ae 


How to place your 


You may never know enough about insurance 
to trust your own judgement completely. 
But here are the essential facts you need to 
select the best possible program 


and agent for your district. 


By DR. PAUL B. SALMON 


= m m [HERE’S NOTHING CORRUPT 

about placing school insurance 
through a friend, a local agent or 
even a relative. In fact if the man 
is truly competent it’s possible that 
his personal interest and attention 
will save money and increase pro- 
tection. But “good motivation” isn’t 
necessarily enough. A_ well-moti- 
vated agent can fail the test of com- 
petence. More important, he can— 
and should—be able to submit to 
competitive bidding. 

In recent years our public schools 
have gradually capitulated to good 
business practice and procedure in 
almost every area that involves the 
expenditure of public funds. But 
not insurance. There seems to be 
an attitude on the part of insurance 
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with a specialty in business management 
and finance. 

2) A business official representing a large 
school district of 250,000 average daily 

attendance. 

3) A business official representing a moder- 
ate sized district of 10,000 average daily 
attendance. 

4) A business official representing a small 
school district, below 10,000 average 
daily attendance. 

5) A representative of a stock insurance 
company. 

6) A representative of a mutual insurance 

company. 

7) A representative of a rating jurisdiction. 

To this jury of specialists, Dr. Salmon sub- 
mitted his findings on current school insurance 
practice. Each specialist was asked to judge the 
material submitted, and give his own recom- 





mendation as to how he felt each of the prac- 
tices should really be handled. 

The results of this gigantic research job have 
been made available to this publication. We 
have asked Dr. Salmon to prepare a series of 
five articles, drawing from his over-400 page 
manuscript. The opinions expressed are those 
of Dr. Salmon, not this magazine. 

The article below is the first of this series. 
Each article will cover a different subject of 
specific importance to school officials. Each 
will stand on its own feet, and will be indepen- 
dent of the others, from a practical point of 
view. These are the articles planned: 


1) How to place your fire insurance. 
2) How to establish insurable values. 
3) What kind of policy to buy. 

4) How to reduce insurance rates. 





fire insurance 


men that as taxpayers they are au- 
tomatically entitled to participate 
in the writing of any insurance on 
public buildings in their communi- 
ties. The attitude appears to carry 
much weight with many school dis- 
trict boards and business officials. 
But playing “favorites” isn’t the 
only rub. Many more districts, ac- 
cepting the principle of local place- 
ment of insurance, try to spread 
their business among a group of 
agents or brokers. When the school 
district is small, the number of 
agents is usually also small, so the 
problem is not overly complex. The 
board can realistically apportion a 
pro rata share of district insurance 
to acceptable agents and brokers. 
As the district increases in size, 
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however, the problem can soon get 
completely out of hand. The spoils 
system comes into play and the dis- 
trict’s protection can be seriously 
endangered. 


How districts place insurance 


In an effort to determine how 
widespread is the practice of bow- 
ing to local pressure, the first ques- 
tion we asked had to do with the 
methods used in selecting an agent 
or broker. Two choices were given 
the respondents: (1). Competitive 
bidding and (2). Objective basis. 
Respondents were also asked to de- 
scribe other methods used. If item 
(2) was checked, respondents were 
asked to explain the objective plan 
which was used. 


5) How to set up a fire prevention program. 


A total of 353 districts responded 
to this question. Only 37 (10.5%) 
said they engaged in competitive 
bidding in placing school insurance. 
71 districts (20.1%) claimed they 
were using an objective basis in 
selecting their insurance agent. An 
inspection of the written explana- 
tions, however, showed that only 
half of these districts were using an 
operational method which could be 
described in any way as “objective 
procedure”. Reports from 111 dis- 
tricts (31.4%) showed that they 
used some other method. Here the 
most frequently indicated was the 
equal distribution of available in- 
surance among a given number of 
agents. Finally, 134 districts (38% ) 
reported that they followed a dis- 

















trict policy and placed their insur- 
ance through an agents’ or brokers’ 
association. 

It should be noted that the latter 
method undoubtedly approaches 
objectivity since it relies on the 
services of an association which it 
trusts to accomplish a fair and equi- 
table apportionment of the district’s 
insurance business. Thus, if it can 
be assumed that the second and 
fourth items were indeed “objec- 
tive” methods (a doubtful assump- 
tion), then only a total of 58%can 
be said to be selecting their insur- 
ance agents according to standards 
recommended by the Association of 
School Business Officials. 


Agent vs. broker 


Before discussing how objective 
standards can be instituted it is 
well to point out that there is a 
great difference in the functions of 
an agent and a broker. An insur- 
ance agent, it should be remem- 
bered, is the representative of an 
insurance company. The insurance 
broker on the other hand, repre- 
sents only the purchaser of the in- 
surance. The agent is paid a com- 
mission for the insurance he sells 
for his company. In this regard he 
is in a peculiar position. His source 
of income is dependent on his sales 
to individuals and corporations. He 
has a high degree of interest in the 
attitude that his customer has to- 
ward his company’s product. Thus, 
while technically he represents the 
company, he is also enough of an 
economic realist to see that the in- 
terest of his customer is protected 
insofar as he is able to do so. The 
broker, on the other hand, has no 








Your agent can — and should be willing to— 


authority at all to represent the 
company. He is called in by the 
district after it has decided what 
kind of insurance it wants to pur- 
chase. The broker, exercising his 
knowledge of the industry, then 
serves the district by placing the 
insurance through one or many 
agencies. 

In most communities where a 
number of insurance agents and 
brokers are in business, local pro- 
fessional associations will be or- 
ganized which usually include most 
of the persons active in the insur- 
ance business. School districts often 
use these associations as their con- 
tact points in placing insurance. 
Typically, the association itself be- 
comes the broker of record and dis- 
tributes the insurance business 
among its member agencies on 
some formal basis. 

When such a method is used the 
association, in its capacity of broker 
of record, often names one of its 
members as the servicing agent. 
This is a good procedure from the 
point of view of both association 
and school district, since the dis- 
trict then has to deal with only one 
agency in all insurance matters. It 
is customary for the servicing agent 
to receive more than a pro rata 
share of the insurance written. Un- 
der this plan, the payment of pre- 
miums is made to the association. 
All billings come through the 
broker of record and there is a 
channeling of bills submitted to the 
district office for payments of pre- 
miums due. From the standpoint 
of simplification and efficiency this 
would seem to be an advantageous 
system. 


In most states the law excludes 
insurance so far as’ compulsory 
competitive bidding is concerned, 
Notwithstanding this immunity 
number of districts are using com- 
petitive bidding in placing their jp. 
surance, and they do it to very good 
advantage. Through this method all 
agents in the district are given an 
equal chance to compete for the 
business of the district and the 
awarding of the contract is open 
to public scrutiny. In this way, in 
transactions where it might seem 
that competition was sharply cur- 
tailed, competition can be stimu- 
lated to the benefit of the school 
district and the community. 


Set standard criteria 


Competitive bidding is not the 
only objective method by which a 
school district can buy insurance. 
Many school districts have estab- 
lished criteria they use in selecting 
the agent or broker. In these dis- 
tricts three general standards are 
used. First, there is an almost uni- 
versal requirement that the partici- 
pating agents must represent insur- 
ance companies that are acceptable 
to the board of education. (This 
will be covered in more detail 
later.) Second, the participating 
broker or agent is usually required 
to be a resident of the school com- 
munity for a period which may 
range from one to five years. Third, 
it is also often required that the 
agent or broker must deal exclu- 
sively in insurance as his means of 
livelihood. 

Judging from the survey results 
there are a variety of other meth- 
ods used by districts in deciding 
who will get their business. Almost 
without exception these methods in- 
dicate a personal acquaintance or 
local pressure influence. 


Placement plans 


Mere determination that your 
district is going to place its insur- 
ance on an objective or competitive 
basis does not solve your problem. 
You must also know something 
about the insurance market and the 
kind of companies in it. 

Few school officials seem to re- 
alize the competitive nature of the 
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submit to competitive bidding 


insurance business. Actually, proper 
application of such an understand- 
ing will permit the buyer to nis sia 
his information. 

Take the types of companies of- 
fering coverage to schools. The first 
and most important to consider is 
the capital stock type company 
which is a member of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. These 
are known as “board companies” 
in the insurance trade and they 
dominate the school fire insurance 
field. This domination is due to 
three factors: 

1, Their coverage and service is 
generally excellent. This fact has 
been borne out by past research 
and has again been corroborated by 
this study. The survey showed that 
of well over 200 districts which 
had suffered losses, only 1.5% felt 
that the loss settlement by the stock 
insurance company had been less 
than satisfactory. 

2. Board companies also domi- 
nate because they use the emo- 
tional appeal to eliminate consider- 
ation of non-board competitors. 
Now there is nothing illegal, in 
moral or illegitimate in a com- 
pany’s appealing to the emotions of 
a customer in favor of its product. 
It is important for the buyer, how- 
ever, to know of this emotional 
appeal and to evaluate it on a basis 
of fact and logic. 

3. The most important fact con- 
tributing to the dominance of these 
companies is that they deal almost 
exclusively through independent lo- 
cal agents. These agents are com- 
munity members who are in busi- 
ness for themselves. Their livelihood 
depends upon how much insurance 
they sell. They are agressively seek- 
ing you as a customer and are very 
interested in keeping you satisfied 
after they have your account. At the 
same time, as local businessmen 
these agents have frequently more 
than a speaking acquaintance with 
board of education members. From 
this vantage point they are some- 
times able to exert considerable 
pressure in favor of their company. 
The effectiveness of the local agent 
of the board company cannot be 
denied, but the price you pay for this 
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A. A professor of educational administration. 
B. A business official in a district of 250,000 average daily attend- 


. Arepresentative of a stock insurance company. 
. A representative of a mutual insurance company. 
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Distribution of insurance to agents or 
brokers should be made: 


By competitive bidding against firm 
specifications 

By naming local agents’ association 
the broker of record, to distribute to 
members 

By distributing to agencies on some 
objective basis (size, taxes paid, or 
other criterion) 


Six men on the jury-of-experts were asked to rate various school in- 
surance buying practices on a scale of “desirable”, “questionable”, or 
“undesirable”. Here’s what they said. To find out which expert voted 
which way, here is the key to their identities: 


. A business official in a district of 10,000 average daily attend- 


. A business official in a district below 10,000 average daily 


Status of practice or procedure 


as judged by each specialist 


Desir- 
able 


ADEF 


BCF 


CF 













Minimum management and financial 
strength criteria required, as given in 
Best’s Guide: 
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Basis for the selection of the type of 
insurance company: 

Quality of service 

Financial strength and management 
characteristics 

Record of satisfactory settlement of 
claims 

Philosophical basis (mutual versus 
stock) 

Recommendation of agent or broker 
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What not to do} 


when you choose a school site] 


By A. CARL STELLING 


In these days of high 
land cost, it’s often 
impossible to find an 
ideal site. When you 
must compromise it’s 
important to know 
which are the factors 
that can mean financial 
disaster. Here’s a 
basic guide to these pit- 
falls for the lay 


school official 


* Mr. Stelling, head of the New York 
firm of A. Carl Stelling Associates, 
site planning consultants, is a special- 
ist in school site acquisition. 


<2 


m= m oelIt’s RELATIVELY EASY to 
build a list of “requirements” for 
a good school site. It’s quite an- 
other matter to find a site that meets 
all of these specifications. With land 
cost rising, even rural and suburban 
districts must compromise. 

In choosing the “lesser of two 
evils,” an average school board 
runs its greatest risk. A compro- 
mise on the location of a new 
school, though undesirable, isn’t 
likely to cost too much money. It 
may make local citizens unhappy, 
but these are predictable factors. 

When the geology of a site is a 
factor the impact of a mistake can 
be catastrophic. Take the case of a 
school board in a good-sized com- 
munity on the Eastern seaboard. It 
had been looking for a new school 
site for several months. Just prior to 
making a final decision, the town 
fathers offered the board a piece of 
free land. This looked like a real 
windfall. 

The school board accepted the 
land, retained an architect and pro- 
ceeded with plans. The members 
were horror-stricken to discover, 
when the plans were completed, 
that the land had a high water table 
and a low surface elevation. More- 
over, further investigation showed 
that the site had been frequently 
flooded during storms. To alleviate 
the situation it would be necessary 
to provide complete piling for the 
foundations of the building, to bring 
in an excessive amount of fill from 
outside sources and to install a com- 
plete interceptor and storm drain- 
age system. Estimated final cost for 


land development came to $350. 7 


000 in excess of normal site devel- 
opment cost. The board finally 


dropped the location after consid- 
erable cost and much public em- 
barrassment. 

In still another case, a school | 
board was able to pick up a large § 
80-acre site at a very good price— § 


$80,000. The board was aware that J 


part of the site was undesirable, 
but with 80 acres the members be- 
lieved they had more than enough | 
buildable land. When the architect 7 
was retained, he engaged a “site en- 
gineer” to help him in planning the 
building and grounds. At about the 
same time the site referendum was 
put before the public and passed. 
Subsequently, the site engineer and 
the architect advised the board that © 
they could foresee at least $500,000 © 
in preparation costs for foundation, © 
utility and excavation if the land 
was to be used for a school. This 
board finally bought another piece 
of property for $40,000 in order to 
go ahead with the school. 


How can a layman tell? 
Obviously the average school § 
board member or school administra- ~ 
tor is not in a position to properly 
evaluate a site without expert help. © 
Moreover, even experienced school ~ 
architects often call in a site engr 
neer to help on this technical job, 
unless they have a competent spe 
cialist on their own staff. In most 
cases they recognize that the cost 18 
well justified in terms of potential 
expense involved in a selection error. 


Not long ago a small school dis- 7 
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When this site was purchased the playing fields were to be 
located behind the school. Thus the access road would be shorter 


and cheaper, the children would be safer and both school and 
play areas would be more conveniently reached. Instead, the 
front of the property was required for sanitary leaching fields. 
This pushed the building into a rocky section, requiring costly 
earth and rock moving. Result: $100,000 spent for the access 
road and storm drainage (see story) after which the board was 
out of money and a new referendum was necessary. 





trict near New York City had a 
situation that clearly demonstrates 
this point. It had two potential 
sites in mind for its new school. 
Both were approximately 25 acres, 
and each was suitably located. On 
the surface, there was little for the 
layman to see in the way of a Major 
difference, except price. Site “A” 
was $50,000. Site “B” was $75,000, 
The board brought in an expert to 
prepare a comparative analysis of 
the two locations. He informed the 
board that the first site would cost 
$60,000 more to develop than site 
“B”. Thus, for a fee of only $2,500 
the board saved about $35,000. 


Its more than geology 
Not all of the pitfalls in site se- 
lection are directly associated with 
the geology of the land itself. The 
modern school makes increasingly 
good use of its outdoor areas for 
educational purposes. At the same 
time innovations in sanitary and 
safety methods are dictating a com- 
pletely new approach to site selec- 
tion. And last, but not least, school 
districts are discovering that the 
cheapest way to provide additional 
classroom space is to add to existing 
buildings. This latter factor demands 
careful orientation of the original 
structure to permit such expansion. 
Providing for this intricate com- 
plex requires a team operation in 
which each of the specialists in- 
volved can carry his share of the 
load. 
Consider this costly example as 
a case in point. A school board had 
an opportunity to acquire 57 acres 
of beautifully hilly land—a long 
narrow site fronting up to a main 
arterial highway. The school board 
realized that a highway was not an 
ideal location for a school, but they 
were told that a proposed sub-divi- 
sion was planned adjacent to the 
site. The developer was committed 
to bringing in a secondary road 
which would provide access to the 
school board’s land. Shortly after 
the district acquired title, the board 
found this road was not going to 
materialize because there had been 
no bond on the developer to guar- 
antee his performance. The mem- 
bers received a second blow when 
they discovered that the necessary 
continued on page 71 
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Not all citizens’ committees are constructive — and 


hostile opposition is often the hardest to handle. 


Here’s how one school district smashed 
acarping, noisy opposition — 


and won wide public support. 


How to squelch 











a pressure group 


Epitors’s NoTE: Since it will serve 
no useful purpose to identify the 
school district involved in this case 
history—and since publication might 
serve to start another “row”—the 
name has been deleted. 


= = & IN A MEDIUM-SIZED North- 
eastern city, in 1955, the school 
board and administration found it- 
self the object of a continuing sharp 
attack from a group of irate tax- 
payers. Under the leadership of a 
recently defeated school board can- 
didate, a handful of dissident voters 
had combined to focus on a single 
argument “Let’s go back to tradi- 
tional training methods and drop 
progressive education.” 

Although the board felt sure it 
had the general support of the com- 
munity (the official citizens’ com- 
mittee, for example, was not a party 
to the attack) the members were in 
the uncomfortable position of trying 
to justify their stand on almost 
every phase of the educational pro- 
gram. They felt they had been 
making considerable conservative 
progress in educational techniques. 
But to the opposition, anything that 
deviated slightly from their demands 


OCTOBER 1957 


By DR. O. L. DAY 


became a target of ridicule and 
abuse. 

In the face of this continuous 
pressure, the board decided that the 
best way to rebut its opponents was 
to prove that present policies had 
substantial support in the school 
district. But it needed proof. For 
some time the members had been 
considering an impartial survey to 
see exactly how the community 
stood on matters of education. Now 
they decided to go ahead. 


What the public really thinks 

It’s easy to talk about “making 
an impartial survey.” Doing it 
properly is a difficult job, and not 
the least of the problems is cost. The 
board’s first step was to sound out a 
professional research organization 
which it felt could handle a survey 
without any taint of bias. The price, 
however, was prohibitive. 

Further investigation brought the 
board members into contact with an 
educational research and develop- 
ment association. The city school 
system was a member of this asso- 
ciation but did not control it. More- 
over, the association was willing to 
handle the job at a figure (about 


$2,000) the board felt it could 
afford. After considerable study the 
board decided to retain the associa- 
tion to conduct personal interviews 
among 3% of the town’s population 
and to summarize and interpret its 
findings. 

Announcement of the program 
immediately provoked new antago- 
nism from the opposition. A popu- 
lation sampling of 3% was criti- 
cized as being too small, although 
poll experts testified that a larger 
(and more expensive) sampling 
would not significantly affect the 
results. Where the experts felt that 
individual personal interviews were 
desirable, the opposition main- 
tained that a mailed questionnaire 
could do the job as well and pro- 
vide a larger sample. Even the pros- 
pective use of graduate students of 
a nearby teacher’s college as the 
interviewers, working under the di- 
rection of a university research de- 
partment, was opposed. The oppo- 
sition demanded that the study be 
conducted by volunteer teams from 
the local newspapers and radio sta- 
tions. 

Faced with a situation that 
seemed certain never to be re- 
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solved, the board fell back on its 
executive authority and gave the 
researchers a green light. 


Building the questionnaire 

At the outset, the board took 
the greatest care to assure that all 
areas of disagreement which were 
of major interest to the opposition 
group were included in the ques- 
tionnaire. But the board also 
wanted the survey to provide an 


“Nothing serves so well as a few 


important positive value in guiding 
the members on future delibera- 
tions. Consequently, questioning 
was carefully designed to bring out 
more than people’s opinions about 
their public schools. It was aiso 
aimed at establishing a basis for 
the validity of these opinions. To 
accomplish this, they included fac- 
tual questions which would show 
whether respondents really knew 
enough about the schools to war- 


rant considering their opinions, Jp 
this way they hoped to demonstrate 
that those who knew most about 
their schools were also the ver 
individuals who backed the board’s 
policies. 

The “factual” questions covered 
subjects that anyone who followed 
school affairs could answer. The 
“opinion” questions covered local 
issues too, but broadened out to 
include more general educational 








OPINION 
VS. 


FACT 


HOW IT WORKED 


There were 12 questions of fact* in the sur- 
vey. About one-third of the respondents an- 
swered seven or more of them correctly. An- 
other third gave the correct answers to five or 
six questions and the remaining one-third were 
correct on four or less. 

Wherever answers to opinion questions 
showed a majority of under 80%, a cross- 
.check was made between the responses of the 
above-mentioned thirds and the answers of the 
same people to the factual questions. Here are 
some typical results of that cross tabulation. 


WHAT TAXPAYERS SAY 


* The 12 factual questions: 


1. Are school board members paid for serving on the 
board of education? 


2. Are pupils in your school compared with pupils in other 
school systems on the basis of achievement tests? 


3. Is your local school tax rate above or below $25 per 
$1,000 of assessed valuation? 


4. Has any of your older school buildings been modern- 
ized or remodeled in the past five years? 


5. Are there more or less than 30 pupils assigned fo most 
elementary school teachers? 


6. Do taxpayers have the opportunity to express their 
opinion at a public hearing on the annual school budget 
prepared by the board of education? 


7. Have citizens’ committees worked with your public 
school in recent years? 


8. Under present regulations, is it necessary for a teacher 
to have at least a four-year college degree? 


9. Is time provided during regular school hours for pupils’ 
activities aside from regular class work or subjects? 


10. Do more or less than 30% of local high school grad- 
vates go to college or other formal training beyond high 
school? 


11. Do high school report cards report more subject marks 
or letter grades? 


12. Figured on a 52-week year, does a beginning teacher 
with a four-year college degree get paid more or less than 
$70 per week? 
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facts placed before the community” 


problems. Every aspect of school 
operation was included under the 
following headings: 

1) Curriculum and instruction 

2) Public relations 

3) Personnel 

4) Board of education and ad- 

ministration 

5) Buildings 

6) Facilities 

7) Equipment & transportation 

8) Finance 


There was, of course, a certain 
amount of overlapping. But this 
was dealt with by reporting infor- 
mation on certain items in more 
than one area. For example, a sum- 
mary of opinions about a bond is- 
sue for school buses was reported 
under both “transportation” and 
“finance”. 

Selection of the citizens to be 
interviewed was completely out of 
the hands of the school board. The 


researchers used U. S. Census Re- 
ports as a basis for stratifying and 
selecting the city blocks whose resi- 
dents made up the interviewed 
group. Economics, geography and 
size of city block were all taken 
into scientific account and then a 


random sampling was made within. 


each group of blocks. 
The interviewers were carefully 
selected from college graduate stu- 
continued on page 75 
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AS COMPARED TO WHAT THEY KNOW 


Q. Do you know your teachers or administrators 
in your school as well as you think you should? 


The third who ranked highest in factual answers said “yes” 
in reply to this query in numbers almost equal to the mid- 
dle and lowest third combined; the lowest third made many 
more “no answer” responses than the other two groups 
combined. 


Q. Considering price levels today, do you feel 
local school taxes are reasonable? 

The highest third of the fact response group replied in the 
affirmative as many times as the other two-thirds combined; 


the lowest third made more than half of the “no answer” 
responses. 


Q. Do you think your teachers are paid enough? 
Here the lowest factual knowledge group said “no” fewer 
times than either of the two higher groups; this same low- 


est third also was responsible for more than half of the 
“no answer” responses. 


Q. Do you feel that your school buildings and 
facilities are adequate? 


The highest fact group made the most “yes” answers; while 
nearly 67% of the lowest third said, “no answer.” 


Q. Do you feel that, in order to develop better 
understanding, your teachers should place greater 
emphasis on memorization and less on problem 
solving? 

Here the middle third in factual knowledge made the 
greatest number of “yes” answers, the highest group said 


“no” most frequently, and the lowest third made the few- 
est answers. 


OCTOBER 1957 


Q. Do you feel that the way elementary schools 
report pupil progress to parents is satisfactory? 
The highest third in factual knowledge made the greatest 


number of negative responses, while the lowest group 
offered the fewest answers. 


Q. Do you feel that an elected school board of 
five members adequately represents community 
opinion? 

Negative responses were about equally divided among the 
three groups, but the highest third furnished a larger num- 
ber of “yes” replies than either of the other two groups; 
the lowest knowledge third was responsible for about half 
of the “no answer” replies. 


Q. Do you feel that discipline in your school sys- 
tem is strict enough? 


The highest fact group was also the highest in positive 
replies; and the lowest fact group was lowest in “yes” 
answers and highest in “no answer” responses. 


Q. Do you feel that all pupils who wish to ride 
to school should have bus transportation paid by 
taxes? 

Here the lowest third in the knowledge group made the 


most “yes” answers, while the highest factual third made 
the fewest. 


Q. Do you feel that there are too many pupils 
assigned to each elementary teacher? 
There were nearly as many “no” answers to this question 


from the highest fact group as from the other two-thirds 
combined. 
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A GUIDE TO BETTER MANAGEMENT METHODS £ 


A painless accounting system 
for an average district 





By BILL SORRELLS Business manager, Greenville school district 


In Greenville, Texas, the school district has revolutionized its accounting 
system. By installing a modern business machine, and eliminating double 
entry bookkeeping, Greenville has established a fast, accurate system that 
has cut more than one-third from the time used on accounting procedures. 
= = @ IN 1950 ouR EIGHT schools 


slow and too cumbersome. Every time and wasting district money. 


had a combined student population 
of just 2,800. We employed 122 
teachers and administrative person- 
nel and operated on a budget of 
approximately $500,000 a year. 


time a record was needed, huge 
ledger books had to be moved 
about. Each error in multiplication 
was compounded, and whole pay- 
rolls were being held up. Our out- 


We decided it was necessary to 
install a modern system of records- 
keeping which would be able to 
cope with the present workload and 
still be able to handle any reason- 


















We used the manual method of 
bookkeeping that had been installed 
years before, when the district first 
set up business. Although it was a 
little slow and cumbersome it got 
the job done, and if there were a 


able additional increase. 
Early in 1956 we started a course ~ 


dated manual bookkeeping system 
was slowing us down, wasting our 


Payroll ledger shows monthly salary, deductions, net pay and total earnings, 
tax and contribution to retirement fund. Everything is on a single card. 
few errors they could usually be 


corrected without much difficulty. c aa 

Then, in the next five years, our ann 
schools started to grow. By Septem- 
ber 1956 there were 12 schools 
with 4,000 students and we had 








PAYROLL RECORD 
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scuoo: Crockett 





























had to hire an additional 50 people —— nt Es ee ee 

to take care of teaching and ad- = ee | ae ee ee] | || 

gen reg Seat Go 283.25 gee) a me 21825 
i 28325 4110 1 - : 

_ At the same time our budget pone 566.50 8220 2930012%- 26325 4110 845 1.00 1445 218.55 
grew too, until we were handling 1,016.50 849.75 123.30 43.45Mv265- 28325 4110 6845 1.00 1415 21855 
about $1 million a year. Everything 4,355.00 1,133.00 164.40 57.6006C195- 28325 4110 845 1.00 14.15 pe 

1,693.50 1,416.25 20550 71.75M295- 28325 4110 845 1.00 1415 218: 


we did was on a bigger scale, from 
payrolls to buying paper, and our 
bookkeeping had to keep pace with 
the growth. 

It couldn’t. 


The methods in use were too ee ee 
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Cutaway section 
of Amarlite door 
stile discloses 

a precise 
assembly ordinarily 
concealed from 
view. Special 
metal alloys and 
nylon bearings 





are combined 
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into a panic 
system that will 
work as smoothly 
after its first 
million children 
as it does today 
for this one. 
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hand on the heart of Safety 


So important is the panic device to school entrances that Amarlite 

designs and manufactures its own — as an integral part of the 

Amarlite Entrance. The result is an extraordinarily precise and durable assembly, 
as beautifully integrated as your hand and arm. From the inside, 

this Amarlite Entrance cannot lock — it will never prevent departure. From the 
outside, it is tamperproof — Amarlite’s shielded latches bar unauthorized entry. 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, this exclusive built-in panic 

device is another strong reason why Amarlite Entrances 

open to millions of schoo! children — all over the nation. 
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of action designed to bring about a 
complete change-over in our ac- 
counting system. I felt that we need- 
ed only an itemized record of re- 
ceipts and disbursements, a general 
ledger with daily totals posted to 
each account and a bank account 
record. There didn’t seem to be any 
need for double entry bookkeeping 
or a daily journal. 


The system we wanted 


We outlined the system we want- 
ed to install and had it approved 
by our auditor. Then we started a 
search for the bookkeeping ma- 
chine that would do the job for us. 

The machine that seemed to fit 
our specific needs best was one put 
out by the Burroughs Corporation. 
It has become the basis of our en- 
tire new bookkeeping system. 

The machine speeds up our work 
and makes it more accurate. By 
keeping all records on 9x11” ledger 
cards, it also solves a major space 
problem and offers greater conven- 
ience when it is necessary to look 
up past transactions. All our records 
are kept in a small file available at 
a moment’s notice (see cut). 

One of the biggest headaches the 
machine has solved is payroll. Pre- 
viously, making manual computa- 
tions of tax, retirement and other 
deductions, we ran into problems 
of errors and time. Now the payroll 
can be prepared in just’a few hours 
—and all computations are made 
automatically. 


How payroll is handled 


For the payroli we have a sep- 
arate ledger card for each em- 
ployee. Besides listing each per- 
son’s monthly salary, deductions 
and net pay, the card automatically 
computes his salary to date during 
the year, his withholding tax for the 
year and contributions to the re- 
tirement fund. All of this informa- 
tion is available at a glance—and 
it is accurate. 

At the end of the calendar year 
when tax forms must be made up, 
we now have a current record of 


. every employee’s pay. The job of 


making out W-2 forms for 170 em- 
ployees has been reduced to less 
than a day’s work. 

Even if payroll was all that the 
machine did it would probably be 
worth its cost. But it handles much 
more than that. For instance, on the 
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All records are kept in a small file next to the machine. They are easily avai 
able at a moment's notice and with a minimum of effort. 


receipts ledger it keeps track of all 
our apportionment receipts from 
state, county, local and federal 
sources. 

Take federal school lunch funds 
as an example. We know we are 
going to receive $15,000 during the 
school year. In September we fill 
out a ledger card for federal school 
lunch funds and list that amount 
as anticipated receipts. As of Sep- 
tember 1, we may have received 
none of that money. The ledger in- 
dicates that we have received noth- 
ing, have no total receipts, and that 
we are still anticipating $15,000 
and that there is the same amount 
in uncollected balance. 

On January 8 the first payment 
is made, totaling $1,861.95. In the 
time it usually takes to make that 
entry by hand, we are now able to 
enter it and get a total figure for 
how much we have received to date 
and a new “uncollected balance” 
listing. 

Let’s say, as often happens, three 
days later a new payment is made. 
It totals $1,514.77. We don’t have 
to stop to figure out how much has 
been appropriated altogether, nor 
how much we still have coming. All 
we do is pull out the correct ledger 
card, put it in the machine, register 
the correct amount of the appropri- 
ation and the rest is done for us. 

The beauty of it is that the ma- 
chine is not only fast, it’s accurate 
to the point that if a clerical mis- 
take is made, the machine will not 
accept the card until that error is 
corrected. We no longer have to 






worry about finding 
months after they were made. 







The same system applies in every) 
area, whether it’s on the generale 
ledger, the disbursement ledger of ™ 
the receipts ledger. The individual 







transaction is recorded and, at the 
same time, a corrected balance is 
shown. Simultaneously, automatic 
checks guarantee accuracy. 


No more double entry 


The machine posting of these 
various transactions has become a 
simple process of direct bookkeep- 
ing and has totally eliminated the 
old style of double entry proce- 
dures. Another terrific advantage is 
that we are now able to maintain 
big-business bookkeeping on a sin- 
gle machine. For instance, we know 
our exact financial status every day, 
which allows us to plan for immedi- 
ate problems or annual expenditures. 

Included in our modern system 
is a bank account card for each 
major category and as amounts are 
received and distributed to each 
particular category, they are also 
posted to the individual bank ac- 
count ledger card. In this manner 
we have an amount-by-amount ac- 
counting of each apportionment and 
also a continuous record of amounts 
paid out of that particular account. 

This, too, has eliminated a con- 
siderable computing problem which 
formerly was done by the old man- 
ual method. Again it is a compact 
and clear record of our financial 
status as of that date, and an indi- 
cation of our progress. End 
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The open-armed feeling of welcome comes from the appearance of the buildings, rather than 
their newness. Broad areas of glass give approaching youngsters full view of what is within. 


AN L*OrF INTERVIEW WITH 


Charles J. Dowe, Superintendent, 


MASON CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS, ERIE, MICHIGAN 


Subject: Environment for Education 


Superintendent Dove heads a school system that embraces 
50 square miles in southeastern Michigan with an enroll- 
ment of 1,200 pupils. Over 750 attend two similar new 
schools, an elementary and a junior high, which are the 
pride and joy of the students, staff and taxpayers in the 
rural community they serve. Architects: Jahr-Anderson 
Associates, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Question: Architect Lawrence Perkins, in his new book 
Work Place for Learning says an architect “must create 


the atmosphere, the environment, that contributes most 
to the full growth of each child’s mental, physical and 
spiritual potentials.”” How do you think your new schools 
fulfill this objective? 


Mr. Dove: These buildings are educationally functional. 
They measure up to the Perkins definition very well. We 
have achieved the environment we sought, a pleasantly 
relaxed atmosphere conducive to study and healthful 
recreation. Our premise was that a school should not be 














considered a storage house for knowledge, but an active 
plant designed to produce healthy, happy, educated 
youngsters. 


Question: Have there been perceptible differences in the 
attitudes of teachers and students who were transferred 
from older school buildings? 


Mr. Dove: Our teachers are proud of their new facilities. 
They often invite guests and take them on personally 
conducted tours. And our teachers have actually become 
volunteer recruiters for new teaching talent. Their en- 
thusiasm brings other teachers to us. For several years I 
have not sought teachers in colleges. There’s no need to. 


Mr. Dove: Definitely the open-armed feeling of welcome 
comes from appearance of the buildings, I think, rather 
than their newness. Our open, colorful entrances attract 
the children. These broad areas of glass give approaching 
youngsters full view of what is within. 

And once inside, they are relaxed and eager for school 
work. Young people want to feel that they are connected 
with the world about them. They don’t want to be en- 
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We have also observed attitude changes in child 
all grades. First, as soon as we moved into the new sem 
the youngsters appeared on the scene just a littlem 
dressed up, so to speak. They seeméd to want tg 
pace with their new surroundings. g 

Second, we have had no malicious destruegg 
property in the new buildings. Even the casual gm 
marks are missing. a 

And third, we experience less absenteeism in oupes 
schools. . 


Question: Have you evidence that children feel e 


school is a welcome, rather than a forbidding, plage 
enter? 3 


Our teachers are proud of these new fae 


closed. Large windows and glass-walled corridors git 
them a feeling of freedom. 


Question: Are these glass-walled corridors practical, with 
windows on both the outdoor side and the classroom S08 


Mr. Dove: Fine. Corridor traffic and activities in om 
visible areas have not proved distractive. Studentsa 
become used to this environment. 











Large glass areas add a feeling of spaciousness to each room and give the children a feeling of freedom. 


And the visibility afforded by these large windows also 
enables us to make maximum use of physical space. Our 
teachers conduct group conferences with a small number 
of children in the corridor while observing the activities 
within the classroom. 

And don’t forget our big window on the outside wall of 
the classrooms. We must remember that children learn 
» from the world they live in. I like to consider our school 
as a shelter. From it the children look out and see this 
| particular segment of the world. Out there, in effect, is 
the laboratory. Too often, we expect youngsters to learn 
in a vacuum. 
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Question: Do you find the use of glass on both sides of a 
classroom helpful in terms of lighting? 


Mr. Dove: The expanse of glass in our windows and glass- 
walled corridors give us excellent bilateral lighting. The 
shadows, if any, are softer than with artificial light sources. 
And apart from foot-candle measurements, the bilateral 
natural daylighting has a good psychological effect. 

We also have balanced daylighting. In schools that have 
windows on but one side of a room, lights are sometimes 
turned on to eliminate contrast. So our bilateral design 
for natural daylight is not only better, but it costs less. 


Question: Are you successfully using visual aids, such as 
motion pictures and projected slides, in your classrooms? 


Mr. Dove: Yes. There is no basic clash between visual 
aids and our glass walls. We use plastic curtains, on tracks, 
to reduce the light. They work out very well. At the outset 
we considered darkening a single room for all visual 
presentations, but we chose to use visuals in the respective 
classrooms, where they properly belong. 


Question: How did the cost run on these lovely new 
buildings? 






Mr. Dove: Detailed advance planning by all concerned, 
notably our architects and contractors, resulted in excel- 
lent buildings at comparatively low cost. Yet we did not 
skimp on up-to-date design or solid construction. 

Our Central Elementary School cost about $12 per 
square foot and Central Junior High cost approximately 
$12.60 per square foot. 


Our teachers conduct group conferences with a small number of chil- 


dren in the corridor, while observing activities within the classroom. 
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PARALLEL-O-PLATE® 


Cast a critical eye at the letters on the two eye-testing charts, The 4 
one on the left was taken through a pane of sheet glass; the one © 
on the right through Parallel-O-Plate Glass. 

With sheet glass, distortion is inevitable. With Parallel“O-Plate, 
you get maximum freedom from distortion. That’s because of 
L-O-F’s twin-grinding process in which both surfaces of the glass 
are ground simultaneously. Recommended for entrances and any 
other areas where architectural beauty and maximum lack of 
distortion are primary considerations. 


THERMOPANE® 


Thermopane insulating glass puts two panes and a sealed-in blanket 
of dry, clean air between the children and the outdoors. Drafts 
are reduced so rooms are more comfortable, especially for children 
sitting close to windows. Thermopane even deadens outside noises, 
And the heat loss you would get through single panes is cut almost 
in half. Recommended for all windows where its insulating proper- 
ties would result in substantial savings in winter. 


TUF-FLEX® 


Here you see a half-pound (13” diameter) steel ball, dropped © 
from a height of ten feet, bouncing harmlessly off 4’’-thick Tuf-flex 
heat-strengthened glass. Tuf-flex is 3 to 5 times stronger than regular 
plate glass of the same thickness. If maximum resistance is reached, 
Tuf-flex disintegrates into relatively harmless, rock-salt size par- 
ticles. Recommended for gymnasiums, entrance doors and side 
lights, areas facing playgrounds . . . any area where youngsters 
and missiles are in rapid motion. 


VITROLUX® 


Used instead of masonry as an exterior facing material; also for 
interior partitions. Rich color, fused to the back of this clear, heat- 
strengthened plate glass, adds youthful beauty and cheerful 
character to your school. Natural resistance to weathering, crazing 
and checking. Standard maximum size of Vitrolux panels is 48" 7 
x 84’. Special orders up to 60” x 84”. Thickness: 4”’ plus }%j” 
minus }4”’. Sixteen standard colors plus black and white. Also in 
non-standard colors subject to manufacturing limitations. 


Send coupon for your free copy of our book How 
To Get Nature-Quality Light For School Children. 
Complete. Authoritative. Packed with facts. Valuable 
for anyone interested in the design of school buildings. 
Libbey Owens Ford Glass Company 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 

Please send me Daylight Walls book. 
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EFFICIENT GYMNASIUM PLAN 
John Jay Junior-Senior High School, Cross River, N. Y. 
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™@ IN THIS SCHOOL, the same space was designed to 
serve two functions. First, it is a lobby for public use 
during major events in the gymnasium. Second, it is 
used as an exercise hall for mat sports, corrective 
exercises and girls’ group dancing. This scheme allows 
a space-saving equal to one classroom. As shown in 
the drawing above, when the exercise hall is in use, 
students may enter the gymnasium via locker rooms. 

Additional space economy occurs in the locker 
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rooms, where alternate banks of gym-suit lockers roll 
out into locker rooms to permit access to either side 
of both the rolling and the stationary banks. The 
space left clear by nesting the alternate banks of 
lockers is used for instructional area or varsity teallls 

Of interest, when the locker banks are nested t 
gether, a separate drying and ventilating system cattié 
away odors and dries the uniforms. Street clothes a 
put in other lockers around the room perimeter. 
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UNIQUE SIX-CLASSROOM UNIT PLAN 


Sweetbriar Elementary School, Smithtown, N. Y. 
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® THE MAJORITY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS are 
planned for multiples of six classrooms in which 
grades one through six are housed. They conventionally 
use a double-loaded corridor scheme that is apparently 
compact and efficient (see small plan). However, the 
net educational area is only 81% of the total area 
actually available. 
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Shaded areas in the plans (left and above) 
show respective corridor areas. 














a The Smithtown unit (shown above) was designed 
me: The | © bave the same classroom size but, by a unique | | A, 
a j | Mangement, a major portion of the central area | | ge ai: 
oa mes a project area, giving the unit 86% of its I | | | 
f re > space in educationally useful space. This project : | : 

: Js used for audio-visual work, large art projects, j tie sitsheteaniat dine tinea a 
‘an ba Play space and a meeting room. These class- pH ge 7 ph ates nerte Cabinets have prvi So 





{oom units are connected to central facilities by covered 
walkways which can be enclosed if desired. 
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sinks, storage area for art work. Easels tilt out from walls. 
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A WASH-UP AREA THAT SAVES SPACE 
Meadow Drive Elementary School, Mineola, N. Y. 
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™ THIS ARRANGEMENT of circular wash stands 
was placed in a widened corridor area near 
cafeteria, gym, toilet room and playground en- 
trance. It can be used by many pupils at one 
time. This plan allows toilet rooms to be kept 
relatively small and adds only slightly to corridor 
area efficiently reducing space needs. 





Photo of the wash-up area shows gym doors to left, corridor 
to food service line in center, and one toilet room entrance 
at right. (See plan below.) 




















ae KITCHEN 
Note the accessibility of the wash-up area 
| from the gym, playground, cafeteria and 
classrooms. In the photo above, the camera 
CERVING LINE was located next to the eliptical screen out- 


side the boys’ toilet room. 
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FOUR-PURPOSE CENTRAL FACILITIES AREA 


Baldwin High School, Baldwin, N. Y. La ee RR 
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= A HIGH SCHOOL’S AUDITORIUM, gym- 
nasium and main entry require lobby space 
to accomodate large groups of people. Pro- 
vision of separate lobby area for each of 
these facilities would demand a very ex- 
tensive total area which would rarely be 
fully utilized. 

By careful organization of the relation- 
ships of auditorium, gymnasium, cafeteria 
and entry, Ketchum, Gina’ & Sharp de- 
signed the Baldwin High School so that it 
makes use of a single lobby space adequate 
for any likely combination of events, yet 
much smaller than the total that separate 
spaces would need. In addition, the lobby 
space serves (1) as an extension of the 
cafeteria for occasional large dinners, (2) 
as a student “commons” or living room, 
with easily removable furniture and (3) as 








a recreational area for dancing and games. 
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CENTRAL UNIT SERVES MANY USES 
East Elementary School, Wallingford, Conn. 








m THIS UNIT IS USED for three major purposes: 
gymnasium, cafeteria and auditorium. By takin 
advantage of a slope in the site, and by elevatin 
the cafeteria to stage height above the adjacent 
auditorim space, a portion of the cafeteria are 
can serve as a stage. A sliding curtain of heay 
material forms a cyclorama for the stage whe 
needed. It can be moved to either end of th 
cafeteria to open the entire space for cafeteri 
use. 

The auditorium also has telescoping bleacher 
seats at the rear. This gives the effect of : 
partially sloping floor for auditorium use, but 
provides a flat floor that can be used for: 
gymnasium. Closing the bleachers adds a great 
deal more usable gym floor space when necessary. 
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SPECIAL PLAN FOR THREE-CLASSROOM UNITS 
East Elementary School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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# MoRE-THAN-USUAL teaching facilities are pro- 
vided in this campus-planned elementary class- 
foom arrangement, yet space is utilized with much 
greater efficiency than in the ordinary classroom 


All three classrooms, and the project area in 
each unit, will be used by classes of the same age 
group. Therefore, audio-visual work, art, music, 
dramatics and any other special subject can be 
taught to each class in succession in the project 
arta by a special instructor working in turn 
with each classroom teacher. Extra facilities for 
these particular teaching assignments need not 

tepeated for each classroom since the neces- 
‘ary equipment is adjacent to each classroom. 

Ore, this design enables the three class- 
‘om teachers to work together easily. They share 
‘conference and rest area conveniently located. 
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m= THIS SCHOOL has eight two- 
classroom units which provide vir- 
tually complete facilities for 16 


elementary and _ kindergarten 
classes. Among the school’s fea- 
tures is a multi-purpose room that 
meets four different needs: cafe- 
teria space, an assembly room for 
up to 200 pupils, a central reposi- 
tory for books used mainly in the 
classrooms and a play space for 
severe weather days. (A sheltered 
open-sided play space is provided 
in addition. ) 

Here is how such flexibility is 
achieved. First, some tables fold 
up against the wall to which they 
are attached, while others fold in 
such a way as to provide bench 
seats with backs. Thus, the space 
can be converted rapidly and easily 
from one usage to another. For as- 
semblies and performances, a fold- 
ing, portable stage may be rolled 
from a recess under adjacent ele- 
vated office area. Flexibility is en- 
hanced because the food service 
room, opposite the stage area, has 
horizontally sliding panels which can 
close it off when not in use. In 
addition, book shelves on casters 
can form a library alcove in a corner 
of the room or be placed flush 
against the wall. 


Photos by Ezra Stoller 
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FLEXIBILITY IN A MULTI-PURPOSE 


Hollow Tree School, Darien, Conn. 
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SET UP FOR LUNCH 
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G CHAIRS 


When this gang hits 
your floors... LOOK OU i! 


UNLESS YOU'VE USED Style, 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION OF STYLE 


The new floor finish that keeps a ‘New Waxed 
Look"’ on your school floors . . . for months! 


STYLE is a new buffable synthetic fin- 
ish that will keep its new waxed-look 
even after months of punishment .. . 
























ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


Sanat Voie rte ee Re ERE | a 
also maintenance of STYLE is easy, be- ! wales «a _ 
: Asay ° Incorporate 
cause it can be buffed and maintained | 4963 MANCHESTER AVE., ! 
as you would a wax finish—or, main- | sT. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI i 
tained as a plastic type finish without | | 
buffing | Gentlemen: I'd like a free demonstration of your | 
; ; new STYLE polymeric floor finish. 
Name Title ; 
School Sich peel | 
| 
INCORPORATED | Address ! 
4963 MANCHESTER AVE. City State. 
| 
mm 
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COST CUTTER 


How to save money by 


naming your school in advance 


In Los Angeles, some schools scheduled to be constructed in 1961 already 


have names. The result is important cash savings — and an opportunity to 


improve community relations. 


= = w NAMING A NEW school be- 
fore it is under construction is a 
convenience. More important, it 
can save a school district a lot of 
money. This is one of the lessons 
learned by the Los Angeles School 
Board which for the past two years 
has been carrying out a unique pro- 
gram in school naming. 

Los Angeles policy dictates that 
elementary schools shall be named 
for the streets upon which they are 
situated but that junior high schools 
bear the name of some prominent 
man or woman wha made a con- 
tribution of permanent significance 
to mankind. 

The Los Angeles authorities 
found that by settling the question 
of a name once and for all before 
the first shovel had broken earth 
on the proposed site, they could 
save money by eliminating duplica- 
tion of clerical and other work. 

The administrators estimate that 
they save at least $2,000 per school 
by having the correct name on 
maps, school stationery, architect’s 
plans and all records from the very 
beginning. 

In Los Angeles, where 50 schools 
were built in the last 10 years and 
50 more are due for construction in 
the next decade, that adds up to 
better than $200,000. The savings 
occur primarily in the areas of of- 
fice work and equipment. 


The economies resulting from 
naming a school in advance are ob- 
vious enough. Let’s look at what 
happens if the school board starts 
out by using a temporary name, 
like “the new school”, or the “school 
on State Street” and compare that 
with the results of having a per- 
manent name well in advance. 


Save extra paperwork 


First every piece of paperwork 
pertaining to the school, from the 
architect’s plans to the final piece 
of mail confirming a permanent 
name, will have the temporary 
name on it. Someone will have to 
go back into the files and make 
the necessary changes. Even then 
there will be problems. The various 
suppliers who worked on the school 
under the temporary name will not 
change their records. The board 
will have to have a cross-filing sys- 
tem set up to help locate documents 
permanently filed under the tempo- 
rary name. 

One school district learned about 
this problem when it was faced with 
trying to locate a lost air duct sev- 
eral years after a high school was 
opened. The board went to the sup- 
plier involved and asked to look at 
the plans for the school, using the 
permanent name under which the 
building was operating. 

The contractor replied that he 


had no plans for such a school, had 
never worked on it and knew noth- 
ing of its air ducts. The board mem- 
bers were outraged that a reputable 
businessman should deny even hay- 
ing worked on the school. 

The situation was not cleared up, 
nor were tempers soothed, for sev- 
eral days. Then one board member 
suggested that perhaps the contrac- 
tor did have the plans but that they 
were filed under the temporary 
name by which the school had been 
designated in the planning stages. 

Another example of lost money 
and motion involves school supplies, 
such as stationery, report cards, 
school records, uniforms and the 
like. If a permanent name is picked 
well in advance these can be or 
dered and used from the start. 

In the case of a school operating 
under a temporary name, one of 
two things must happen. Either the 
board must have supplies printed 
up with the temporary name, i 
which case much of it will be wast 
ed, or it must operate without prop- 
er stationery, adding to an already 
imposing clerical task. 

Even when the board operates 
without stationery, there are addi- 
tional costs involved when the 
school is finally named. For one, 4 
rush job must be ordered to get the 
supplies to the school on time. This 
means additional costs plus the pos 
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and Feei the Cushioned 
Flex of KREOLITE 

Gym Floors 





Can durable beauty and cushioned resiliency 
be combined in one type of floor? 


Well, put Kreolite Flexible Strip End Grain Wood 
Block Flooring to any test... jump on it... 
bounce on it... you'll actually feel Kreolite’s 
cushioned flex. This flooring creates less 
fatigue, because it’s easier on the feet. 


For durable beauty and long life that saves 
important money, Kreolite flooring has proved 
its ability to outlast ordinary floors. 





So, get all the facts on Kreolite, the better floor 
for gyms, multi-purpose rooms and school 
shops, write today for installation data and 
specifications. 


KREOLITE enka i tT | 
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sibility that the stationery will not 
be properly designed for the 
school’s use and will have to be 
done over. 

Many school districts periodically 
print maps of the schools in their 
area. Again the temporary name is 
a problem. 

A mid-western school board had 
a good deal of trouble with mail. 
Letters and packages for the new 
high school kept turning up at the 
Jay Street elementary — school. 
Strangely much of it was addressed 
to the School on Jay Street. 

The problem was solved when it 
was noticed that the last map of the 
area had listed the new high school 
by its location—Jay Street—instead 
of its proper name. The fact that 
one school was on one side of town 
and the other several miles away 
didn’t matter. The school on Jay 
Street was the Jay Street elementary 
school to the Post Office and that’s 
where the mail was going. 

The case of the noisy school is 
another good example of the con- 
venience of naming in advance. 
The architect’s plans called for plac- 
ing placards and signs with the 
school’s name in various parts of 
the grounds and in the main build- 
ing itself. 

The board delayed picking a per- 
manent name until just a week be- 
fore school opened. The earliest a 
contractor could arrange to do the 
work was a month later. The smell 
of paint, the pounding of hammer 
against chisel, the sawing of wood 
and the scraping of ladders dis- 
turbed classes for almost a month. 


Better public relations 

Naming a school in advance can 
have another beneficial effect, as the 
Los Angeles board found. By tak- 
ing up the question before it be- 
comes a pressing problem, the 
board is able to give more time to 
its decision. 

In Los Angeles this time is used 
to bring in community groups to 
help in the decision. By thus stimu- 
lating interest in the new school, 
the board not only comes up with 
better names, it also creates a com- 
munity identification with the school 
and its problems. 

No longer is it “the board’s new 
school.” Now, in Los Angeles, it’s 
“Our school—what shall we name 
it?” 

To accomplish this community 
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participation, the board calls a 
“community conference” to propose 
names of persons most meaningful 
for the area in which the school is 
to be situated. The conference then 
discusses the names, argues them 
pro and con and finally plays an 
active role in helping the board 
make a final decision. 

The board thus avoids picking 
a name arbitrarily, which often 
means stepping on sensitive local 
toes. It comes up with a popular 


name and also an answer to Noisy 
minority critics. “We didn’t pick the 
name,” the board can explain 
“Your friends and neighbors picked 
it. We just confirmed it.” 

In Los Angeles some schools 
scheduled to be constructed in 196; 
have already been named. It ma 
not be necessary to get that far out 
in front, but a proposed school, 
named from the start, can save a lot 
of headaches and be a big money- 
saver in the end. 





Closed-Circuit television 


built at low cost 
in Schenectady school 


Operation Shoestring, a closed-cir- 
cuit television network costing less 
than $3,000, has been successfully em- 
ployed since May at Euclid Elemen- 
tary School in Schenectady, N.Y. 

Bernard F. Haake, assistant to the 
superintendent of schools in Sche- 
nectady, explained how the name 
“Operation Shoestring” was assigned 
to the project. “Our past experience 
with closed-circuit television con- 
vinced us that any school could have 
television facilities for a very reason- 
able figure yet many school people 
we talked with were afraid to tackle a 
closed-circuit program because they 
thought it meant an investment of 
from $20,000 to $40,000. 

“We wanted to show that a school 
could install a TV system for as little 
as $3,000. Once teachers get their 
hands on the equipment, they can 
show the administrators numerous 
ways of using television to enrich and 
expand the school curriculum.” 

Using a classroom camera with 
interchangeable lenses, the Schenec- 





tady school system had its own em- 
ployees install the cables which were 
connected to three used television sets 
in adjacent classrooms. “We picked 
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up second-hand television sets for 
about $40 apiece,” Haake explained. 

The camera and a monitor were in 
one classroom and special lessons pre- 
sented in that room were televised to 
three other classrooms. Costs were 
kept to a minimum by utilizing the 
school’s motion picture sound ampi- 
fier to provide a sound system. 

“All we had to do was pull the 
television cable and sound wire 
through some ventilators, clip them to 
wall moulding, attach one end to the 
camera, the other to the sets and we 
were in business,” Haake stated in 
commenting on the ease and simplic- 
ity of installation. 

Special lessons were presented to 
150 fifth and sixth grade students. 
They included a library program 
aimed at simulating reading and use 
of the library; science programs deal- 
ing with principles of flight, rock 
formations, pond life and nature 
study; a singing lesson involving 
French songs; and news telecasts. Les- 
sons were presented by children, reg- 
ular teachers and specialists. 

Schenectady school officials envi- 
sion a plan whereby a school system 
containing several or many elemen- 
tary school buildings could install 
closed-circuit television facilities in 
each building. Teachers with special- 
ized training, such as resource teach- 
ers in art and science, could extend 
their range of effectiveness by becom- 
ing closed television circuit riders. 

Normally these special teachers 
travel from building to building 
teaching one class at a time but if 


each school were equipped with tele- 


vision, the special teacher could teach 
three, four or any number of classes at 
once. 

For more information circle num- 
ber 299 on the Reader Service Card. 
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From his desk, Dr. J. C. Witter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Caney, Kansas, is in instant two-way conversation with teachers. 









Teacher saves steps; she answers calls from any 
point in room. Call from principal is announced 
by bright red privacy light. Teacher can also 
call principal. 





Portable amplifier and loudspeakers provide P.A. 
facilities for the auditorium, gym and athletic 
field . . . including announcements to spectators. 


For schools with low-budget problems 


Executone provides complete 
communications, classroom privacy 


Caney, Kansas, schools get all the many features of 
expensive console sound systems with simplified, low- 
cost Executone intercom. This inexpensive, all- 
purpose system saves time and energy for teachers 
and principal, increases administrative efficiency. 
Schoolwide announcements can be made from the 
principal’s desk. School programs, recorded music, 
speeches, special events, emergency dismissals, every 
form of sound system transmission can reach all 
school areas, as well as individual classrooms. 


You get these plus advantages with Executone: 

@ Lower Cost —Expensive console features now possible 
with new simplified wiring circuit. 

e * Operate—No complicated, confusing control 
paneis. 


@ Easily Installed in existing schools. In new construc- 
tion, additional savings possible on wiring. 


¢ Small Initial Investment —Starting with intercom, 
schools can add sound system features as required. 


@ Space Saving —Principal’s compact control station 
heeds only small fraction of space required by console. 


More time for teaching! Teachers like the system. It 
saves them steps, time and energy . . . so students benefit, 
too! Find out what Caney schools have learned . . . how 
Executone School Intercom can improve your school ad- 
ministration. Just send coupon for more information. 


Letilone 


SCHOOL COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Manujacturers of School-to-Home telephone equipment for shut-ins 


- 

| EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. C-1 

l 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Without obligation please send: 

| 0 Complete details on Caney Schools’ 

| communication set-up 

| 0 Other free descriptive literature. 

C2 Name of local representative. 

| 

| 

| 
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In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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Internal telephone system 
cuts switchboard load 


One clerical worker is able to han- 
dle all incoming and out-going tele- 
phone calls at Mary Louis Academy, 
Jamaica, N.Y., while attending to her 
regular duties. All internal calls are 
made on the Academy’s private tele- 
phone system—bypassing the switch- 
board—so a full time telephone oper- 
ator is not required. 

The Mary Louis installation has 
seven stations placed at strategic 
points throughout the grounds and 
any number more can be added. The 
system operates from a compact recti- 
fying unit (changes alternating cur- 
rent to direct current) connected to 
the 115-volt building supply. No bat- 
teries are required. It affords the pri- 
vacy of a standard telephone system 
and adds the convenience of a con- 
ference feature at no extra cost. Two, 
three or more stations can participate 
in a conversation if desired. 

Cost of the private telephone sys- 
tem at Mary Louis was approximately 
$40-50 per station, which is the only 
expense involved. There are no 
monthly charges, no rental fees and 
no maintenance is required. 

A typical installation usually pays 
for itself within one to two years. 


For more information circle num- 
ber 297 on the Reader Service Card. 


New Jersey town invites 
» industry to help its schools 


Wayne Township, N. J. is a grow- 
ing residential suburb of New York 
City. Its population has jumped 
from 7,000 in 1940 to 12,000 in 1950 
and now, in 1957, it totals more than 
22,000. 

In 1956, Wayne hired John Henry 
Martin as superintendent of schools. 
Mr. Martin immediately recognized a 
problem ahead, and he went about 
finding ways to solve it. 

Wayne’s school enrollment had 
jumped from 2,100 to 4,500 in six 
years. The township has facilities for 
5,000 students. In order to keep ahead 
of the student population growth new 
schools were going to be needed and 
needed soon. 


The problem: where was the 


A monthly review of ideas, new products and helpful hints 


money to come from? Wayne’s tax 
rate has been pretty stable over the 
past several years, ranging around 
$6.45 per thousand dollars of assessed 
valuation. Real estate is assessed at 
about 28% of its actual value. 

Mr. Martin recognized that if 
Wayne remained almost exclusively a 
residential neighborhood, something 
would have to give. Either tax rates 
would soar uncontrollably or the 
schools must suffer. The only reason- 
able answer: Wayne must attract in- 
dustry to settle there and help meet 
the growing school bills. 

To accomplish this purpose Mr. 
Martin has assumed the chairmanship 
of an Industrial Research Committee. 
This committee was instrumental in 
getting the town to set aside a 153- 
acre tract for industrial purposes. 

The next step was to prepare a 
brochure to be sent to 500 selected 
industries throughout the country. 
The brochure tells about Wayne 
Township, about the opportunities it 
offers industry and about its plans for 
the future. 

The brochure was sent out late in 
August and already it has brought 
numerous inquiries from industries 
interested in the possibilities it pre- 
sents. 

Wayne’s story is a continuing one 
and ScHOOL MANAGEMENT will 
watch it for you, but the outlines are 
clear already. Under the far-sighted 
leadership of its school superintend- 
ent, Wayne has taken a first major 
step in beating its school problems, 
even before they occur. 


Counter files save 
- space in new high school 


When the Healdsburg, Calif. high 
school moved into its new building 
recently, it faced a problem of getting 
all its record files into the administra- 
tive offices, while still leaving sufficient 
floor space for easy access. 

The problem was solved through the 
use of Shaw-Walker triple-duty count- 
ers, with filing cabinets built right into 
the counter. The combination gives 
the Healdsburg school 27% more 
filing capacity in less floor space. 

By placing the full files in the 
counter, time is also saved because 


records that must be referred to cop- 
stantly are within arm’s reach, 

In addition to saving space the 
counter-files solve another important 
problem. They are fire proof, reducing 
considerably the possibility of losing 
these all-important records. Thus, in 
one operation the Healdsburg school 
was able to make its records safe and 
accessible and at the same time save 
space. 

For more information circle number 
295 on the Reader Service Card. 


Automatic telephone 
speeds substitutes 


A tape-recorded telephone answer- 
ing system has streamlined Cleve- 
land’s method of assigning substitute 
teachers this fall. The city uses as 
many as 200 substitutes a day. 

School authorities estimate that 
they will be able to put substitute 
teachers in the school a half hour 
earlier through use of the system. 

The telephone answering devices 
have been set up at the board of edu- 
cation’s main office and at four out- 
lying elementary schools that serve as 
centers for substitutes. 

If a teacher gets sick at night, she 
calls a specified phone number—the 
number is kept secret to prevent 
pranks. She is instructed by a taped 
voice to give her name, school and 
other pertinent details. A tape will 
take as many as 20 calls. 

When clerks arrive at the various 
stations at 7 the next morning, they 
switch on the machines, transcribe the 
messages that accumulated overnight 
and then start making phone calls for 
substitutes, sending them directly to 
the proper spots. 

Before the automatic telephone sys- 
tem was put into effect, clerks took 
phone calls from 7 A.M. to 5 P.M. only. 
That meant that each center would 
receive 20 or more calls every morm- 
ing when the switchboards opened. 
The result was loss of time, since 
with so many calls coming in, the 
clerks could not get free lines to call 
out to substitutes. 

“In some cases,” Lillian Wenner 
strom, school personnel director, said, 
“substitutes were not getting calls un- 
til well after 8. Consequently they 
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were arriving at their assigned schools 
after classes had started.” 
The lot of a substitute teacher is 


“dificult at best. When she is late 


ving for classes it makes the job 


> that much more difficult. Under the 
* Cleveland telephone answering sys- 


tem, that problem has been licked. 


For more information circle num- 
her 298 on the Reader Service Card. 


Saturday classes 
> for gifted children 


School officials in Detroit, Mich., 
are instituting Saturday classes for 
bright children this term. The aim of 
the program is to help intellectually- 
gifted youngsters and others with spe- 
cial talents to develop to the fullest 
extent possible. 

Detroit has had special classes for 
gifted students in the past but this is 
the first time sixth-day classes are 
being tried. They will be held in 
every district and at all levels. 

Students will be eligible on the 
recommendation of a teacher or prin- 
cipal. Attendance at the classes is vol- 
untary but officials are trying to make 
the classes stimulating enough so that 
the students will want to continue. 

Courses are being started in creative 
art, drama, writing and foreign lan- 
guages. Others will be added, accord- 
ing to Dr. Paul T. Rankin, assistant 
superintendent in charge of instruction, 
who heads the program, if there is 
sufficient demand. 


> Special reading program 
succeeding in Fair Lawn 


Fair Lawn, N.J., has instituted a 
system-wide reading improvement 
program that it believes is unique in 
the country. It swung into high gear 
last August when all high school Eng- 
lish teachers met in a special two- 
week workshop. 

Following a program laid out by 
Russell Ranney, former associate di- 
tector of the New York University 
Reading Clinic, the workshop helped 
teachers increase their ability to foster 
teading skill improvements. 

Improvement of reading skills is 
one of the main goals set by the Fair 
Lawn school system. This improve- 
ment includes speed, comprehension 
and paragraph meaning. The ability to 
teach these skills requires specialized 
(raining. The purpose of the August 
Workshop was to give teachers the 
hecessary tools to do the job. 

Mr. Ranney was hired by the Fair 
Lawn Board of Education in 1956 as 
4 special reading consultant. Last year 

Soncentrated his program on the 
‘ior class in order to allow those 
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THE NEW BRADLEY & @og 


BANISH WASHROOM TROUBLE! 


Excerpt from Article in 
''"Modern Sanitation’’ Magazine 





Sprayhead replaces 


four faucets. . Strong large self- 


flushing bowl—rim 
Me is 31" to floor; 27” for 


smaller tots. 






SPEEDS 
WASHING 


SAVES 
SPACE 


LESS WATER 
USED 


Foot-treadie controls 


a water supply—lifts 
up fer floer clear- 


New beauty of design, stronger construction, improved firm wall 
mounting, floor clearance, and wide hinged foot-treadle are featured 
in the latest model Duo-Washfountain. 

As in the previous model, the Duo has no faucets (regular or spring 
type) and tempered water is supplied at the touch of the foot-treadle 
via the central sprayhead. 

By flipping the hinged foot-treadle, the floor area below is cleared for 
easy cleaning. By serving two persons, more washing facilities are 
provided in less space with fewer piping connections. Widely 
used in schools, institutions, colleges—for students and teachers. 
New Bulletin K1204 gives complete 
specifications. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2343 W. Michigan St. Write for 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. Bulletin K1204. 


BRADIEY 


Quo kl wuhtountiine 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 


(Circle 217 for more information) 











Just off the press, 1958 Office 
Guide. 252 pages of modern office 
equipment and its efficient use. 


FREE to Purchasing and Office 
Executives when requested on your 
business letterhead. 


GHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 19, MICHIGAN 
Branches and Dealers in 458 Cities 
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IF 

YOU 

WANT 

MORE 
INFORMATION 


There’s a free reader- 
service card bound in the back 
of this magazine. It’s self- 
addressed and postage-paid. 
We hope you’ll use it anytime 
you want additional facts 
about anything you read on 
our editorial or advertising 


pages. 


Here’s how it works. 
Circle the key number of 
items that interest you and 
fill in your name and address. 
We'll respond as quickly as 
possible. 























| BB )wyer 


compact 
kitchens 












Dwyer Products Corporation 
Dept. SM-1 07, Michigan City, Ind. 


Please send me catalog on Dwyer compact kitchens. 








Address 


City 
State 








\ 
















THOUSANDS IN USE IN 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES 


Dwyer provides added convenience 
of light refreshments, snacks or meals 
in the faculty lounge, office, church 
social room, nursery . . . wherever 
folks gather for business or relaxa- 
tion. The Dwyer is a complete 
kitchen with sink, refrigerator, range, 
oven and storage. Takes only a few 
feet of space, simple to install, can 
be hidden behind closure. ‘‘Lifetime”’ 
porcelain finish defies hard use, wipes 
clean in seconds. Many Dwyers have 
been in daily use for over 30 years. 
Models from 39 to 69 inches wide; pas 
or electric. Mail coupon for catalog. 


(Circle 226 for more information) 









students to benefit from it prior to 
graduation. Now the project is be. 
ing carried down into all levels. 
Among the highlights of Mr. Rap. 
ney’s program to increase speed and 
comprehension, is the use of slides 
printed vocabulary lists and other vis. 
ual aids. Teachers in related subjects, 
such as mathematics and social stud. 
ies, have prepared special aids for use 
in relation to their own subjects. 
Benefits from the program have 
ranged from sheer enjoyment to im- 
proved ability to read critically, For 
example, Fair Lawn’s 11th grade has 
gained an average of 20 points on 
standardized English comprehension 
tests since the project was instituted. 
The Fair Lawn reading program is 
still not fully developed but it is an- 
ticipated that as formal reading-im- 
provement classes grow, there will be 
a corresponding growth in the scho- 
lastic achievement of the students. 


For more information circle num- 
ber 296 on the Reader Service Card. 


Season football ticket plan 
brings Davenport income 


In Davenport, Iowa, rising costs 
have begun to catch up with the ath- 
letic program, making it necessary for 
authorities to seek new income. 

Over the years the best source of 
income has been the sale of tickets to 
football games. Three years ago, when 
the high school stadium’s capacity was 
raised from 3,500 to 8,500, it was 
thought that income from season tic- 
kets, would rise considerably. 

What the Davenport authorities 
hadn’t reckoned with was the fact that 
most of their support came from 
young married couples. They were 
willing to buy season tickets for 
themselves, but they couldn’t afford 
the expense of season tickets for their 
children and since almost 80% of the 
student body attends home football 
games, there was little chance to hire 
baby sitters on game nights. 

The result was that families were 
at best buying one season ticket for 
father, and mother was sitting home 
with the children. In many cases, 
father had to forego the season ticket 
and settle for one or two games. 

To combat this problem, Activities 
Manager Orv Kahler devised a unique 
season ticket plan. For each adult sea- 
son ticket bought, the purchaser 1s 
entitled to buy one or more elemen- 
tary school season tickets for $1.00 
each. This ticket entitles the holder 
to a seat next to the adult ticket-holder 
so the family can go to games to 
gether at a comparatively low cost. 

The plan has increased the sale of 
adult season tickets by 40% and also 
made game night in Davenport fam- 
ily night for the young married set. 
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Now Heyer offer 
Push-button Duplicating 


tt little more than the 
price of some 
hand-operated 
machines 






MODEL 76A 


Wak 


CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


“29 350 Plus Tax 


Every office duplicating job can be done 
much more easily on the new Model 76 
Mark II Conqueror automatic electric du- 
plicator. It delivers 110 clear, crisp copies 
per minute in 1 to 5 colors... at a frac 
tion of a cent per copy. Its constant speed 
produces better and more uniform copies; 
it frees the operator so that the copies 
can be observed; and most important... 
there’s no effort on the operator’s part, 
for this new Conqueror runs without watch- 
ing, and even turns off automatically. The 
Model 76 Mark ITI offers all this, plus new 
engineering improvements ... at a price 
that can’t be matched! 


Send for 
this FREE 
Booklet 
TODAY! 


[ The HEYER Corporation 
1828 S. Kostner Ave., Chicage 23, Ill. | 


O] Send additional Mark II information. 


Please send FREE booklet on Heyer Mark ll Conquero” 
| duplicators. : 


| NAME 
| scHoot 
| appress 


| ery 
a 
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Contest invites safer 
student driving 


Two service organizations in Birm- 
ingham, Ala., are doing a good job of 
safer driving habits 
among the city’s students. They are 
sponsoring a contest among the city’s 
schools to see which one has the safest 
drivers. Here’s how it works: 

Any high school student with a 
driver’s license is eligible to enter. 
During the contest any moving traf- 
fic violation will be charged against 
the school to which a student goes, 
and disqualify the student involved. 

Each violation will count at least 
one point. Two points will be charged 
if the student is at fault, three for 
reckless driving and five for drunken 
driving, hit and run, and being at 
fault in an accident. 

Additional points will be charged 
against schools for each occupant in 
the car. 

A trophy and a plaque will be 
awarded to the school having the low- 
est rate of violations and other prizes 
will be presented. Entry, of course, is 
free. 


7 Science enrollments up 
Education office reports 


The U. S. Office of Education re- 
cently reported on an increase in 
mathematics and _ science interest 
among students. The increase was 
slight but it reverses a trend. Since 
1910, the percentages have been gen- 
erally on the decline. 

Despite the previous percentage de- 
cline, the total number of students 
enrolled in these courses has increased 
steadily and is now the highest in the 
nation’s history. The Department’s 
preliminary report says that the in- 
crease was probably due in part to 
the fact that more schools have been 
offering such courses. Some schools, 
on the other hand, have introduced 
such subjects as a direct result of stu- 
dent interest. 

Wide regional variations in science 
and mathematics enrollments were 
found in 1956, the base year for the 
recent study. For example, 90% of the 
10the grade pupils in the South Atlan- 
tic region, but oniy 55% in the Pacific 
Coast States, study biology. Approxi- 
mately 100,000 high school seniors 
attend schools which do not offer ad- 
vanced mathematics. 

A full report on the study will be 
published in a few months. 





For details about group or 
individual subscriptions to 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, please 
see page 72. 














Faucets Leak 


Schools cut “hidden” operat-” 

_ ingcosts with new, pat’d. ~ 

‘Sexauer’ Self-Lock screws 
and Easy-Tite washers 


| -—§ out of 10 washers are fastened with © 
~ TOO LONG or SHORT screws. Thescrews © 
QUICKLY LOOSEN, thus loose washers © 
are destroyed thru grind and squeeze ©~ 
~of opening and closing faucets. 
-~-Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
Pi Monel screws, with an imbedded 
ae NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
a epth AUTOMATICALLY — hold 
2 —aahere FIRMLY! 

| —Made of rustproof, non-correding 
~—MONEL, heads don’t twist off or screw 
~—slots distort. They are easy to remove, 
—can be used over and over. 


Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 

~—faucet washers, this combination out- 

-~lasts fs faucet repairs “6 to 1”! 

| -~EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, 
pliable du Pont compound (neither rub- 
er nor fiber) and reinforced, like a 

~—tire, with a vulcanized layer of Fiber- 

—_ they resist distortion and splitting 
rom shut-off grind and squeeze. 


The hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


Faucet leaks are costly! As authenti- 
cated by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. 
and American Gas Association, STOP- 
PING just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE ‘d/ 32 
LEAK can reduce water waste 8, 
= quarterly. If a HOT WATER FAU- 
T LEAK, water and fuel savings 
JUMP to over $7.58 QUARTERLY — 
plus additional savings on MATERIALS 
~ LABOR — and costly FIXTURE RE- 
PLACEMENTS! 
; NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
| TITE faucet washers are just TWO of 
the “SEXAUER”’ line of over 3000 
TRIPLE-WEAR plumbing repair parts 
and Pat’d. precision tools. 
A “SEXAUER” Technician in sep vi- 
cinity will make our NEW 1 
Catalog “H” available. He will 
SURVEY your plumbing fixtures to ae 
termine correct repair parts uired 
and establish reasonable stock 
that avoid both overstocking and short- 
ages—thus providing for efficient stock 
arrangement and control—all without 
obligation. WRITE TODAY. 








J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc. Dept. M-107 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page Catalog “H.”’ 
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Place fire insurance 
continued from page 31 
type of service may be dear indeed. 

Because of their organizational 
structure, mutual insurance com- 
panies frequently offer opportuni- 
ties for very substantial savings, 
without sacrificing either safety or 
service. This statement was sub- 
stantiated by districts which had 
coverage in both stock and mutual 
companies on the same loss. Both 
the stock and mutual companies 
had settled all but 2% of their 
losses in a satisfactory manner. Dis- 
tricts having all of their coverage 
in mutual-type carriers, while small 
in number, had experienced highly 
satisfactory loss settlements. 

Board company agents will fre- 
quently state that it is philosophi- 
cally wrong for schools to purchase 
mutual insurance “because public 
agencies should not compete with 
private enterprise.” This is a ques- 
tion which you must resolve for 
yourself. In any case districts con- 
templating mutual insurance should 
insist on a non-assessable policy. 

Another argument frequently 
leveled against this type of com- 
pany is that many of them are 
“direct writers”. That means that 
they acquire their policies through 
a salaried employee who works di- 
rectly for the company. Independent 
agents see this as a threat to the 
American agency system. 


Independent stock companies 

The third type of company which 
you must consider is the independ- 
ent stock company. These firms do 
not subscribe to the rates published 
by the rating jurisdiction but rather 
establish their rates based on their 
own experience. They invariably 
write the same coverage for less 
money than do board companies. 
Board agents are not enthusiastic 
about this type of company because 
they usually pay less than the stand- 
ard 25% commission. 

Still another type of company is 
the deviating stock company. This 
type of company is frequently re- 
served by agents for those clients 
who insist on a better than usual 
price, but who want to deal with a 
capital stock insurance company 
through a local agent. Agents do 
not push this type of company un- 
less competition demands it. They 
are not, however, as rabidly op- 
posed to it as they are to the pre- 





viously discussed types of compa- 
nies. In establishing their rate, this 
type of company takes the pub- 
lished board company rate and de- 
viates by a given percentage. Most 
of these companies deviate about 
10% below the published rate. Ob- 
viously the agent is not as inter- 
ested in selling this line since his 
commission is reduced. 


Selection of the company 


Most districts leave the solution 
of this problem to their insurance 
agent. Of the responding districts 
73% took this seemingly easy and 
cheap solution. As a matter of fact 
there is good reason to believe that 
this course may be more costly in 
the long run than if the district had 
drawn its own specifications, espe- 
cially since this process need not be 
complex or costly. 

If there is some doubt in your 
mind as to what coverage you 
should specify or what is available, 
request agents of the various types 
of companies to analyze your needs 





DID YOU KNOW? 


That public schools on the aver- 
age pay almost twice as much 
as they should for fire insurance, 
_ compared with all other pur- 
chasers. (Loss premium ratio is 
57.2 for the average purchaser, 
compared with 29.5 for public 
schools.) 











and submit proposed coverage. 
When you have received these 
plans you can compare them, de- 
cide what you need and what is 
unnecessary. 

If you allocate your insurance 
through a “broker of record,” he 
can advise you in this matter. Then, 
of course, consultant service is 
available in most areas—from 
schools of education or business ad- 
ministration. This latter method is 
helpful if you want advice from a 
recognized outside expert to com- 
bat internal forces which cannot be 
dealt with otherwise. 

No matter how they are arrived 
at, specifications are necessary if 
cost estimates are to be meaningful. 
Every company must bid against 
the same coverage. After firm cov- 
erage specifications have been es- 
tablished, you must next determine 
the minimum financial and manage- 
ment characteristics which you will 
require of your carrier. One of the 








most widely used and easily acces. 
sible sources of this information jg 
found in “Best’s Insurance Guide” 
This guide rates two important fac. 
tors of each insurance company; 

a. The general policy holder’s 

rating. 

b. The general safety factor, 

which is a financial rating of the 

firm. 

In the general policy holder’s rat- 
ing, companies are rated from A+ 
or excellent down to C, or fair. The 
considerations included in these 
symbols are composed of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Good underwriting practices 

2. Economy of management 

3. Adequate reserves 

4. Net resources adequate to ab- 

sorb unusual shocks 

5. Sound investments. 

This rating can be considered a 
management rating. 

The safety factor has to do with 
the amount of policy holders’ sur- 
plus. The highest rating which can 
be attained is AAAAA-+. A com- 
pany so rated has $25 million or 
more in policy holder’s surplus. The 
symbols then rank downward to 
CC. The CC rating would be that 
of a company with only $250,000 
or less in policy holder’s surplus. 

Most responding districts using 
Best’s for specifying the character- 
istics of the companies desired, re- 
quire as a minimum an A+AAA 
rating. This would be a company 
with excellent management charac- 
teristics and between $12.5 and 
$15 million in policy holders’ sur- 
plus. 

A panel of specialists were asked 
their opinion on this matter in the 
same study. They were unanimous 
that the A+AAAAA~4 rating was 
the minimum that should be speci- 
fied. Certain members of the panel 
of seven felt that a lesser specifica- 
tion would be acceptable. 

You will have to determine 
what will be the minimum for your 
district. You should be aware, how- 
ever, that these ratings are avail- 
able for all types of companies. 


Distribution of coverage 


When you have decided on your 
coverage and on the minimum man- 
agement and financial characteris- 
tics of your carrier, you are ready 
to go into the market place and buy 
your coverage. This can be done in 
several ways. The fact that you 
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now have firm specifications makes 
our placement a natural for bids 
or quotations. If you wish, you may 
reduce your specifications to a bid 
form and communicate it to all of 
the agents, brokers and direct-writ- 
ing companies in your area. This 
method of placement was consid- 
ered by the panel of experts to be 
the best possible way to place ih- 
surance. It gives everybody a 
chance to bid in a competitive situ- 
ation, and since your specifications 
are firm, it assures you of receiving 
the kind of coverage you want at 
the lowest possible price. 


Employing a broker 


Instead of seeking bids directly 
on your coverage, you may want 
to employ a broker to represent 
you. As mentioned before, he be- 
comes your “broker of record.” In 
following this course of action the 
broker will represent you and your 
interests in dealing with various in- 
surance agents. His services will be 
paid for from the commissions 
which the agents receive on the 
coverage they furnish. The broker 
of record should be carefully se- 
lected in terms of his over-all com- 
petence. It is probably desirable in 
your agreements with the broker to 
preclude his writing any policies 
himself. You can specify in your 
formula how he will distribute the 
coverage among agents and the 
amount of commission which he 
should get for his services. All bill- 
ing will be done through his office. 
If you are fortunate enough to have 
a highly competent broker in your 
community, following this course 
may give you, in effect, an insur- 
ance expert on your staff. 

Another course which may be 
attractive to you in placing your 
insurance is that of placing it with 
the local agents’ association. This 
body then becomes the broker of 
tecord and generally appoints a 
servicing agent. This agent handles 
the book work in connection with 
your account. He also is the one 
whom you contact for advice. One 
word of caution is in order, how- 
ever: frequently these associations 
exclude all but stock company 
agents from their ranks by their 
bylaws. Unless they allow agents 
who represent all types of compa- 
Mies to join their association you 
should not follow this course of 
action in placing your insurance 
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unless you want to place it exclu- 
sively with stock companies. 

Some districts may want to dis- 
tribute their insurance among the 
agents in their community them- 
selves. If you wish to follow this 
course of action, you would be well 
advised to adopt a set of written 
criteria so that every agent in the 
community would know who was 
allowed to participate and to what 
extent. Many districts have de- 
veloped rather complex formulas 
for this purpose. Some distribute 
on the basis of taxes paid; others 
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distribute on the basis of premiums 
written. In any case, in the interest 
of good public relations you should 
have it on an objective basis which 
treats all agencies with justice. 

The process of placing school fire 
insurance has been one of the last 
to capitulate to good business pro- 
cedures. It continues to be a politi- 
cal plum in many districts and a 
remnant of the spoils system. Until 
we are willing to do something to 
correct this situation, we can expect 
criticism against which we cannot 
defend ourselves. End 
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Open Meetings 





continued from page 27 


ways happen that way. Sometimes 
the people just show up at the 
meeting. 


Q. What if somebody shows up at 
the meeting and leads off with a 
question that you feel should not be 
discussed in public? How do you 
handle that? 


AMMARELL: The only time when 
that really happened, it worked the 
other way around. A group of par- 
ents came to the meeting with some- 
thing they wanted to talk about. A 
question came up as to whether the 
question should be raised in public. 
And they, themselves, said that 
they did not wish to discuss the 
matter as long as the press was 
present. So we asked the press to 
leave because the reporter would 
not agree to keep the discussion off 
the record. 


Q. In other words, the board asked 
for an “off the record” situation, and 
the reporter said “no”? 


AMMARELL: The reporter felt that 
this was our decision, not hers. She 
felt she was at an open meeting, 
and that as long as the meeting was 
open she should be able to report 
what went on. The only alternative 
was to close the meeting. We in- 
vited everybody to stay except the 
reporter. 


Q. On this matter of groups coming 


"There are not enough peop] 


in and asking questions: how far 
will you let them go in pursuing an 
argument? Presumably the whole 
evening could be taken up by one 
group that came in pressuring for 
something. 


AMMARELL: I think that is covered 
pretty well in Mr. Ferry’s reading 
of the statement of the policy of the 
board. It is up to the discretion of 
the chairman, and it is up to him to 
maintain the order of the meeting. 
These meetings are not hearings. 
They are meetings to transact busi- 
ness. If I felt that a discussion was 
becoming a waste of time, I would 
just call a halt to it. 


Do you feel that the 
public should be able 


“~~ tointerject questions at 


any point in your delibera- 
tions? 


AMMARELL: Ordinarily, no. I 
wouldn’t hold to that too strictly, 
though. If somebody raises his hand 
I would let him ask his question. If 
that question seemed to precipitate 
a lot of other questions which were 
going to interrupt the meeting, then 
I think we would have to make up 
our minds whether to carry on a 
general discussion at that particular 
moment. Generally people only ask 
for information to clarify a point in 


"These meetings are not hearings. They are 


meetings to transact business." 


Ammarell 





the meeting and I see nothing 
wrong with that. Incidentally, at the 
beginning of every meeting our first 
order of business is: “Are there any 
statements or questions from the 


public?” 
f; On this matter of get. 
ting work done in pub. 


‘~ lic view, Mr. Mattes, do 


you think you can get more j 


miles-per-hour in a closed 
session? 


MATTES: Well, I think a lot de 
pends upon the subject of the dis- 
cussion. I don’t think the public 
should participate in decisions. ] 
think that we should give the pub- 
lic the opportunity to ask questions 
and express comments at the be- 
ginning of the meeting, but then the 
public is out of the meeting. On this 
basis, whether the appearance of 
the public expedites or slows the 
meeting down, I frankly don't 
know. 


Q. Mr. Ferry, do you think an au- 
dience slows things down? 


FERRY: No. I believe that the 
business of a board like this goes 
much more swiftly in an open 
meeting. You take care not to start 
any phony rabbits running down 
the trail when you start a subject, 
and it is customary to state your 
position as emphatically as possible 
and to repeat it if necessary, but 
not to protract it indefinitely. This 
is a great temptation when there is 
nobody from the public watching. 


MATTES: I might say that whether 
it takes longer or is slower or quicker 
makes no difference. I think that if 
the meeting is open, even if it does 
take longer, it is good to have the 
public aware of what is going on. I 
don’t think that the speed of the 
meeting is a controlling factor, oF 
of great importance. 


Q. The reason I asked the question 
is this: I think that most school 
boards justly feel that they are pret- 
ty overworked. They are the target 
of a lot of abuse. They work long 
hours with very little thanks and 
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Grinager 


"T believe the 


members might feel that their chores 
are being protracted by this neces- 
sity for trying to get things done 
publicly and that they might settle 
certainly no pay. I wonder if some 
them more readily face-to-face? 


AMMARELL: I think there is a point 
here that has to do with prepara- 
tion. There is a tendency, if you 
are having a sort of informal or 
closed meeting, to arrive and sit 
down and hope that you will un- 
derstand all that is going on. When 
you are facing the public you know 
that you had better be prepared, 
because the board and the public 
will have questions to ask you. 


Q. In other words, a sub-commit- 
lee chairman on a board would be 
less likely to come in without his 
teport if it was an open meeting? 


AMMARELL: That is my opinion. 
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business of a meeting goes more swiftly in an open meeting." Ferry 


FERRY: Let me say that I believe 
that these closed meetings, whether 
you call them caucuses or execu- 
tive sessions, have a sort of self- 
reforming aspect. I believe that a 
certain amount of closed meeting 
is necessary. But, if this is over- 
done, it soon becomes apparent to 
the public, and the public will deal 
with the problem by replacing 
board members. I suggest that this 
is one of the reasons why this 
board has been opening meetings. 


\ Do you feel that board 

members are seriously 

~<, concerned about re- 
election? 


FERRY: No. That isn’t the point and 
I don’t think you should overdo the 
thanklessness of a board’s services. 





Everybody gripes a bit, but there 
are no children on school boards. 
Members know what they are get- 
ting into. If they are interested 
enough to run for the board, and 
their interest is rewarded by elec- 
tion, it means that they know how 
boards of education operate. It 
takes time to do business, to do 
school business. 


Mrs. Grinager, along 
) these lines, as a very 
~ recently elected mem- 
ber of the board, what mo- 
tivated you to run for the 
school board? 


MRS. GRINAGER: The fact that it’s not 
really thankless but actually quite 
rewarding. Schools interest me. The 
work seems to be quite a worth- 
while and valuable thing, more so 
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than other sorts of committees and 
other occupations that are available 
to housewives. Everyone has his 
own particular event. Having three 
children in the school, I felt this 
would interest me more than other 
public work. I think that education 
is a subject of vital concern, not 
only to the nation but to the whole 
world. I guess that sounds a little 
dramatic, but I really do believe 
that. So I feel I am contributing 
something, doing something that is 
really worth the time and effort 
that I enjoy putting into it. 


Q. Staying with the digression just 
a moment more, is there anyone 
else here on the board who would 
add to that—any other réason for 
wanting to be a member of the 
school board? 


AMMARELL: Well, there is a very 
practical reason. I think many of us 
have personally, or in conversa- 
tions with our neighbors, found 
a general order of dissatisfaction 
about the way the schools are being 
run and the kind of education that 
is being given therein. After you 
have listened to quite a lot of that, 
and if you have a feeling of your 
own in that direction, then the only 
way you are really going to be able 
to find out, or do anything about it, 
is to run for the school board. 


Q. Would you add to that, Mr. 
Ferry? 


FERRY: It sounds to me pretty well 
beaten to the ground. As for my- 
self, I ran for the board because I 
wanted to. One more thing about 
having all of our discussions in the 


open. I suggest that to follow a pol- 
icy of completely open school board 
meetings would become absolutely 
intolerable to the community. It 
would become much more intolera- 
ble to the community than it would 
to the board. It would produce 
eruptions of a kind that none of us 
have ever had to face, because it 
would mean bringing out teachers’ 
difficulties, problems of discipline 
and handicapped children, and the 
like. It would bring up questions of 
people who did not pay their bills. 
It would I believe, cost the district 
a good deal of extra money. 


Q. Aren’t you really citing matters 
of personality or personnel? I think 
that all boards agree to that. 


FERRY: Most. But you cited the in- 
stance of the mythical board which 
conducts everything in open meet- 
ings. I am only saying that the the- 
ory of open covenants, openly ar- 
rived at with no restriction what- 
ever, is a fine sounding phrase. But 
I am also suggesting that any school 
district which has this policy would 
find it impossible to live with. 


Q. The outstanding example of 
completely open board meetings, 
over a long period of years is in 
Portland, Oregon. They have rules 
written into their school board pol- 
icy which say that two board mem- 
bers may not have lunch together to 
discuss board affairs unless a mem- 
ber of the press is there with them. 
It must work fairly well: They have 
had absolutely no defeat of a school 
referendum, yet they have had a 
fabulous building program over a 
number of years. 


NORRIS: May I suggest I know a 
board that has all open meetings, 
but invariably meets for lunch to- 
gether. 


MATTES: May I ask a question? In 
the very interesting discussion you 
had in your last issue with the 
Corona, California, board, their 
president says: “Our meetings are 
all open—every single meeting.” 
Now, do we take that literally? 


Q. He would probably exclude mat- 
ters of personalities or of land ac- 


"Let the questions be heard and let the super-— 
intendent answer them directly." 


Norris 


quisition—and perhaps other sengj- 
tive things. But, in general I believe 


the policy of that board is all open. 
Let’s get into this area 
— of how much influence 


~e the public has on the 
board in an open meeting, 


x & 


Let’s say you're discussing a 
problem like this: The superintend- 
ent has recommended a new bus 
route, and that bus routing is going 
to require children to walk farther 
to a bus stop than before. It be- 
comes publicly known that this new 
plan is going to be discussed in 
an open meeting. Obviously you 
are going to get a substantial group 
of irate parents attending that meet- 
ing. You might call them a pressure 
group. How much would a board be 
swayed by what they heard from the 
public during the course of the 
meeting? 


AMMARELL: Well, a similar case 
happened right here in Briarcliff a 
few years ago. I was not on the 
board at the time. My recollection 
is that the board was not swayed. I 
think that possibly the word “influ- 
ence,” in the case of a board like 
ours, is too strong. I think the pub- 
lic influences the board by bringing 
to its attention things it has not 
previously considered. They cast 
them in a light which is different. 
In that way, certainly they influence 
our thinking. But I don’t think that 
generally speaking, a board like 
this is simply going to be influenced 
by a hundred people showing up 
and saying “We don’t like!” 


Q. Take this bus routing situation: 
presumably the board has to make 
a decision immediately. You will 
have to vote in public. Which would 
have the most weight—discussion 
among yourselves, or pressure from 
the audience? 


AMMARELL: If the board is ade- 
quately prepared on the subject, it 
will have thought of most of the 
objections from the audience. 


FERRY: May I break in here . . 
I think there is another issue in- 
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yolved. | think you have given us a 
good situation. But the issue really 
hinges on the relationship of the 
board to the superintendent. The 
superintendent is in charge of run- 
ning the school. The board has ev- 
ery right to question him as to how 
he has reached his decision. But it 
is a very grave thing for a board, 
merely because of public pressure, 
to alter a superintendent’s recom- 
mendations. I suggest that you are 
going to get a very bad administra- 
tive system if, by reason of a few 
dozen or maybe a hundred parents 
creating pressure, you overrule the 
superintendent. This would mean 
that the superintendent’s recom- 
mendations were always subject to 
veto or amendment by the public. 


Would your adminis- 
trator sit with the 
board in an open meet- 
ing? Would you expect the 
administrator to answer 
questions of the public, on 
a subject like this, or any 
subject, during a meeting? 


FERRY: I would think he would, 
certainly. He is the source of in- 
formation. He’s the source of the 
facts. It’s his recommendation. 


Q. Dr. Norris, as the administra- 
tor, how would you feel? 


NORRIS: I would come back to the 
question of procedure in the origi- 
nal rules of the board. I think the 
administrator should give his rea- 
son or recommendation, and out- 
line some of the objections, and sub- 
mit the report to the board and let 
the board receive it. And if it were 
a controversial issue, at the next 
meeting I would say let the ques- 
tions be heard and let the superin- 
tendent answer them directly. 


Q. You don’t feel that it is an im- 
position on a superintendent, to par- 
ticipate in an open meeting? 


NORRIS: No. 


Q. Mr. Ammarell, if 50 people 
showed up, and everyone of the 50 
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"It is a very grave thing for a board, 


because of public pressure, to alter a super— 


intendent's recommendations." Ferry 


















wanted to talk, would you let all 50 
be heard? 


AMMARELL: That goes back to 
whether we are holding a meeting 
to transact business, or a hearing. 
If you are talking about a hearing, 
then—within the limits of time— 
they have a right to be heard. If it 
becomes fairly obvious that all of 
the statements are merely reiterat- 
ing the previous statements, then I 
think we have every right to say 
“We will hear from three more peo- 
ple, so pick your spokesmen.” 


Q. Isn’t it pretty difficult not to 
have a hearing if you have con- 
troversial subjects on the agenda? 


AMMARELL: Then I think that the 
meeting should be set up as a hear- 
ing. I believe that if many people 
want to attend, you have a special 
meeting on the subject, or reserve a 


certain amount of time in your reg- 
ular meeting for it, and announce 
that ahead of time. 


FERRY: I think there is an impor- 
tant distinction there. What you are 
looking at here is representative 
government. But there is no need, 
under strict theory of representa- 
tive government, to hear anybody 
at any time or even to hear com- 
ments from the floor. When we 
transact business at ordinary open 
meetings, I like Ray’s definition that 
—within certain limits—he is glad 
to receive questions or straighten 
out questions of fact. But when a 
situation arises where there is a big 
public clamor and where a hearing 
is indicated, then it should be called 
a hearing. It should have nothing 
to do with a school board meeting. 


Q. Is it possible that you might not, 
anticipate that you had a really con- 
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troversial issue on your hands until 
a sizeable group appeared? 

FERRY: That is one of the great 
pleasures of democratic govern- 
ment. You can always look forward 
to things like that. That is one of 
the problems of a chairman. There 
is a tremendous burden on the 
president of the board when you 
operate under an open policy. He 
has to be a strong chairman. 


Let’s say you have lim- 
ited time for discussion 
“~ ona given subject, and 
you come fo the end of that 
time. What happens then 
. .- do the board members 


discuss among themselves 
how they are going to re- 


solve the issue? 


FERRY: A vote is taken, it is put to 
a vote. 


Q. It ends up with a vote. But 
would you, prior to that vote, have 
a discussion among board members 
—openly—in front of this dissident 


group? 
FERRY: Certainly, they have every 
right to know. 


MATTES: The way it ~normally 
works out is that you listen to the 
public, and then you decide to seek 
further information. 


Q. If you delayed decision, would 

























you subsequently vote in public, 
or would you do it in private? 


AMMARELL: We would vote in pub- 
lic at the next meeting. 


“x KK 


Mrs. Grinager, you 
used to attend open 

“~ meetings, | suppose, as 
an onlooker. Do you feel 
now that the public gets a 
fair picture of a board's sin- 
cerity, or the depth of the 
members’ efforts in watch- 
ing them in open meetings? 
GRINAGER: I think so. I think the 
only flaw in it is that there are not 
enough people at these open meet- 


ings. I would like to encourage more 
of them to come. 


Q. How do you think that could be 
accomplished? 


GRINAGER: I think it is a thing that 
is accomplishing itself, little by lit- 
tle, just because of the radical 
change in our school situation with- 
in the last ten years. There are a 
lot more children and consequently 
a lot more public who might attend. 
I think it is most important to get a 
larger turnout. 


Q. Mr. Ferry, earlier you said some- 
thing about “standing invitations” to 
certain community groups interested 


"I feel I am contribut- 
ing something really 
worth the time and 
effort." 


Grinager 





"The newspaper has the responsibility out 


in the schools. Did you mean the 
PTA, citizens’ committees, groups 
like that? 

FERRY: There are many communi 
ty committees and they all received 
invitations after this policy was 
adopted last year. They were invited 
to have representatives present at 
all open meetings of the board. 


Q. In spite of these invitations, 
however, from what Mrs. Grinager 
says, you don’t have a very large 
turnout. Does that vary from meet- 
ing to meeting, or is it a fairly con- 
stant low attendance? 


FERRY: It can’t be expected that 
the public will come to meetings 
where nothing but routine business 
is being transacted. At the same 
time, the public in this community 
is most concerned about school af- 
fairs and asks very pointed ques- 
tions about major issues. For a time, 
we sought to put on one meeting a 
month at which one major issue 
would be discussed. It was a special 
effort to get the public to attend. 
These meetings were devoted to 
such issues as curriculum, discipline, 
homogenous or heterogenous group- 
ings, and so on. 


Q. Was there formal preparation by 
the administration or the board for 
a meeting like that? 


FERRY: Yes. In fact, the reason 
they did not succeed as well as they 
could have was because there was 
just too great a load on the people 
who had to prepare the material. 
It was our aim to release factual 
reports on such questions in ade- 
quate time so that they could be 
circulated through the principal’s 
office for anybody who wished to 
obtain them and take part in the 
discussion. It was too ambitious but 
I still think it is most desirable. 


Q. Do you believe that a board can 
work out something that will not be 
too great a chore? 


FERRY: Absolutely. And I can't 
think of any better way of inform- 
ing the public because the press is 
always at these meetings, too. How- 
ever, for one reason or another, the 
press reports may not go into as 
much detail as does the meeting. 
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ions, pleasant and unpleasant." 


it sitt Ferry 


should have “no comment” if the 
newspaper calls. But it seems to be 
the best way to handle it. 


What can a board do 
f to try to build up good 
“ew press relations? 











"The minis 
new Mattes 


Ammarell, in how you 
& feel about this question 
of where the burden rests 
for good reporting, and 
thorough reporting, of this 
kind of meeting or any 
other. Do you believe that 
this is the job of the admin- 
istration or the board or 
the paper? 


() d be interested, Mr. 


AMMARELL: Well it seems to me it 
is a dual job. It is the job of the ad- 
ministration to furnish to the news- 
paper whatever information it can 
on a given subject. And it is the 
job of the newspaper to take that 
information and use it properly and 
intelligently in its service to the 
public. I don’t think it’s a black and 
white situation. Nor do I think it is 
up to us just to give them releases 
which they automatically print in 
the paper. It is completely wrong as 
a concept. I think they have to use 
their own judgment as to what they 
print and how they use the material 
that is given to them. We can en- 
courage them by teaching them and 
by opening up our records, but I 
don’t think we can do any more 
than that. 


FERRY: I think the subject of schools 
iS a number one item of coverage 
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rator has the 


responsibility to deal with 


for a local newspaper on any scale 
you want to measure it. Therefore, 
the newspaper has a responsibility 
to dig out situations, pleasant and 
unpleasant, that affect the schools, 
and we certainly have the duty—by 
we I mean principally the adminis- 
tration—to have all facts available 
on request. 


Q. Who do you feel should be the 
point of contact with the press—a 
member of the board or the admin- 
istration? 


FERRY: The administrator. 


Q. Do you feel that the board mem- 
bers, or a board member, should be 
accessible? 


FERRY: Yes, indeed. But it makes 
for much better organization to 
deputize one member, and that’s 
almost always the president, when 
it is necessary for the press to get 
a statement or information it can- 
not get, for one reason or another, 
from the administration. The sec- 
ond part of the policy that we 
adopted a year ago dealt with your 
point. I'll read it here: “the admin- 
istration is responsible for all in- 
formational services in the district, 
except for such matters as the 
board may from time to time wish 
to deal with publicly itself.” This 
doesn’t mean that the president of 
the board, or that other members, 





MATTES: I think that the answer 
has already been supplied in the 
idea that the administrator has the 
bulk of the responsibility to deal 
with news about the school. He has 
the job of being on the best and 
most familiar terms with the re- 
porter. That is one thing. For a 
board, it would be up to its presi- 
dent to do the same thing. 


Q. The question had another pur- 
pose. For example, many districts 
feel that they get unfortunate re- 
porting in the press. The members 
of the Corona, California, board we 
interviewed described how they had 
had very bad relations for a period 
of years. They said it took them a 
long time—and much hard work on 
the administrator’s part—to build 
them up again so that they felt they 
were getting decent reporting. Have 
you ever set up a program of that 
type, Dr. Norris? 


NORRIS: Well, in a way. I followed 
a policy that anything that goes in 
board minutes is public property, 
to be given to the public in any 
form. At the same time, anything 
which is to be on the agenda for 
public discussion is public property 
in any interviews with the press. As 
long as they don’t ask questions to 
get me to commit a board, which I 
have no right to do, and as long as 
they confine it to my thinking, or 
my possible recommendations for 
board action, I have always found 
that a good bit of press relations is 
to put the cards on the table. 


Do you seek the press 

out, or does it seek you 
“ewe out in a situation like 
that? 


NORRIS: The press has sought me 
out. I have never looked for it. 


Q. Can you remember any occa- 
sion where you had referendums 
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about to come up where you delib- 
erately set out to educate the press? 


NORRIS: Yes. On the question of 
integration, for example, when I 
was in Maryland. This was a prob- 
lem with the press, which was pretty 
largely northern born. I found it a 
very helpful thing to discuss the 
question—maybe not for publica- 
tion—just to outline the problem of 
integration as I saw it within the 
community. 


Q. In that case you would seek out 
the press? 


NORRIS: Yes, that’s right. 


FERRY: If I may express an opinion, 
I think a school district can over- 
estimate the importance of the news 
it has to give out. It isn’t necessary 
for the press to print whatever we 
might think is important. It certain- 
ly isn’t necessary for the press to 
print what is patently propaganda. 
And I don’t think that it is right to 
say that the burden is one way or 
the other. Each situation must be 
dealt with separately. In our situa- 
tion here, we have one young wom- 
an reporter covering a whole town 
and other activities as well as ours. 
This means that we don’t get as 
much attention on some subjects as 
some of us think we ought to have. 
We do the best we can to fill-in the 
reporter, open up everything we 
can and hope for the best. 


Q. It’s more or less a matter of 
waiting until things occur and then 
keeping the press informed? 


FERRY: Yes, but I think more can 
be done along that line, and I think 
it’s very largely a question of the 
initiative of the administrator. 


MATTES: I like the policy of the 
Portland board where they invite the 
press into their meetings to give 
them background material, as a 
general gives it to reporters during 
a war. I think a reporter coming to 
our meeting feels that the curtain 
comes down when we go into execu- 
tive sessions. She wonders what goes 
on. I think if she went behind the 
curtain she could give a lot broader 
and more comprehensive and bet- 
ter picture of the whole thing. 


NorRRIS: I think the school admin- 
istrator is pretty largely to blame in 
a lot of this. It’s not just lack of 
time. Not many of us have the nose 
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for news. In addition, I’m amazed, 
sometimes, that things I have as- 
sumed the average man already 
knows, he doesn’t know. 


ae 2 


Q. Before this interview began, I 
was told that your policy on open 
meetings had changed since last 
year. How has it changed? 


AMMARELL: It has changed to the 
extent that we no longer try to do 
a lot of things in public we could 
have handled better if we had first 
discussed them a little in private to 
make sure we had all the facts in 
hand, and that we were moving in 
the proper direction. Last year I 
think we got caught a few times, in 
public meetings, without all the 
facts in hand. I think it was to our 
discredit that this happened. 


Then you think that it 

is an important acces- 

sory to an open policy 
to have closed meetings, so 
that you come before the 
public better prepared? 


AMMARELL: Right! I think that it is 
certainly valuable to have some 
idea, without necessarily making up 
our minds, as to the direction of 
the thinking of various board mem- 
bers. Each of us has respect for the 





others and our thinking is somewhat 
swayed by the opinions of the 
others. We don’t have time in ap 
open meeting, to sort out reactions 
to various opinions. It is better to 
have an opportunity to think about 
these things before we have to make 
up our minds in order to vote. 


FERRY: Most of our trouble with 
comments in the village and the 
press about our holding executive 
sessions could be eliminated ip- 
stantly by just a little mechanical 
business. We should hold the execy- 
tive session before the regular meet- 
ing, or the night after or before the 
meeting. What bothers most people 
is the feeling that the board has 
held all the hot stuff. 


Q. You think it is unwise, then, to 
have an open meeting terminate 
with an announcement that you are 
now going into an executive session? 
FERRY: I’d merely say that much 
of our trouble, and much of the un- 
favorable comment, extends from 
that practice. We would not have 
this difficulty if we all packed up 
our bags and went out to our cars at 
the same time. Everyone would say, 
“That’s a jolly good board. Every- 
thing is out in the open.” This would 
be true despite the fact that we 
might have already agreed to meet 
the night afterward, or that we 
might have met before the open 
meeting and conducted all the dis- 
cussion that we cared to. It’s all a 
matter of mechanics. End 


"Completely open school board meetings would become 
Ferry 


absolutely intolerable to the community" 
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Choose a school site 








continued from page 34 


sanitary leaching fields would have 
to be located close to the front of 
the property where 


thought 
placed. This forced the architect to 


place the school at the back of the | 


site, 1,000 feet off the main arteriai 
highway. This meant a long, costly 
access road. The next jolt came 
when they discovered that this new 
location required rock removal 
around the foundation. The final 
blow came when the board discov- 
ered it had to reduce the size of the 
athletic fields—although it had com- 





they had | 
the building could be | 


| 





mitted itself to extensive play areas | 


in the referendum (see plan, pg. 34). 

Of course, the board didn’t have 
the money to handle the job. The 
original site development budget of 
$100,000 had been eaten up by the 
long approach and storm drainage 
work. An embarrassed board went 


back to the public for more money. | 


How to avoid mistakes 


There’s only one sure answer— 
get expert help. But—-you may ask 
—at what stage in our search for 
land? It’s true that local school of- 
ficials are in the best position to 
make the first exploratory efforts. 
They know their district intimately. 
Presumably they have carefully de- 
termined, as a result of their school 
building survey, in what approxi- 
mate area the school should be lo- 
cated. Moreover, they know the lo- 
cal municipal agencies and person- 
nel. (Incidentally, many a school 
board has found, in consulting with 
these officials even before their 
school building survey, that county 
or municipal agencies have done 
much of the fact-finding they need 
On questions of population growth, 
drainage and sewerage and poten- 
tial road development. ) 

Assume that you will make the 
first cast for a choice of suitable 
sites. What should you look for? 
As mentioned earlier, in most cases 
a list of “good points” is of limited 
value if the land is scarce. In gen- 
tral, I believe a negative approach 
18 More readily usable by laymen. 
You will find on page 33 a list of 
the important “Don'ts” in school 
site selection. They are yardsticks— 
but only yardsticks. There’s no sub- 
stitute for expert guidance. End 
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SCRUBBER- 
VACUUM 


outperforms all 
other methods! 














Send for floor maintenance file folder, containing 

Lincoln Scrubber-Vacuums, 
ccartean Clear Pelion and Vacuums for wet or 
dry pick-up, plus 24-page booklet on floor moin- 


product literature on Lincoln 


tenance. 


PERFORMANCE PROVED MAINTENANCE MACHINES + 











FLOOR CARE In SCHOOLS 


Floor care in schools today is a big and 
sometimes costly housekeeping chore. But 
it doesn’t have to be. More and more school 
officials and board members are happily 
finding that the use of the most modern 
and efficient equipment on all school floors 
reduces labor costs and gets more work 
done in a given period. 


For example, a Lincoln Auto-Scrubber out- 
performs 5 to 36 men using scrub brushes 
and mops. This scrubber-vacuum does all 
the work of cleaning floors in a single auto- 
matic operation: it spreads solution, scrubs, 
rinses, picks up, dries. Five models, 18” 
to 60” scrubbing width for all floor sizes, 
2,000 to 1,000,000 sq. ft. or more. Avail- 
able electric, gasoline, liquid propane, ex- 
plosion-proof. To save money at your 
school, write now for free demonstration. 





MERICAN 


FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


ESTAALIS HD HAO 











573-A So. St. Clair St. Toledo 3, Ohio 


SALES AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(Circle number 221 for more information) 
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We have been asked 2 questions 


about subscriptions to SCHOOL 


MANAGEMENT 





Question 
a 


ANSWER 


‘*. . - If possible, will you please add my name to the complimentary 


subscription list for SCHOOL MANAGEMENT? I would like to 
receive it regularly.’’ 


We estimate that there are more than a million people in the U. S. with an 
abiding and deep interest in their schools. They include members of citizens’ 
committees, principals, teachers, and college professors — as well as elected 
officials and professional administrators. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT is expressly 
edited to satisfy their mutual interest in public education. But — obviously 
— we cannot afford to provide all of them with complimentary subscriptions, 
Instead, we have carefully selected some key men in every sizeable school 
district in the U. S. to receive the magazine gratis. For the most part, they 
are superintendents, school board presidents, and school business managers. 
Until January 1, 1958, we will accept individual subscriptions at a special 
reduced rate of $6.00 for 12 issues. After that date we will return to our 
regular rate‘of $8.00. You may obtain an additional discount for group orders. 
See Question #2 for details. 





Question 
— 


ANSWER 


‘s. . . We are interested in a group subscription rate, since we 
would like our six principals, and our citizens’ committee, to receive 
your magazine regularly.”’ 


You may have a discount for three or more subscriptions to SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT if you order them at the same time. The magazine will be mailed 
to each individual at his own address. In other words, unlike most group 
subscriptions which are mailed in bulk to a single address, each subscriber 
will receive his copy directly from us. You may include anyone in a group 
subscription — your PTA officers, members of your school staff, or members 
of local civic groups. If you do send us a group subscription, we must have 
the name and title of each subscriber, together with the exact address to which 
the magazine should be mailed. The regular Group Rate is $6.00 per sub- 
scription, but — until January 1, 1958 — we will accept orders at a special 
introductory rate of $5.00 per subscription. You may send a check with your 
order, or we will bill you later, if you prefer. 





FOR INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Special offer good only until January 1, 1958 
Please send SCHOOL MANAGEMENT for one 
year (12 issues) at the special rate of $6.00. 
Bill me (_ ) Payment enclosed (_ ) 





CITY AND STATE 


Approximate no. students in your district 





FOR GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Special offer good only until January 1, 1958 
Please send SCHOOL MANAGEMENT for one 
year to each of the subscribers on the attached 
list at the special rate of $5.00. 
Bill me at address below (_ ) 
Payment enclosed (_ ) 


NAME OF ORDERER......0 
TITLE OR FUNCTION... . 
Ne ccc cicsch ecnac eave dsmncnnsocee 


Approximate no. students in your district....... eesneceeeees 
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Your town can ease the 
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Four Ohio cities have found a method for training local high school 


graduates to be teachers. The plan: don’t wait for the students to go to 


college, bring the college to the students. Here’s the way they did it. 


#8 @ IN OHIO, THE SCHOOL 
boards of four cities are using a 
program they think will go a long 
way toward solving their teacher 
shortage problem. 

The Ohio answer: college-trained 
teachers with temporary licenses. 

The unique part of the Ohio 
plan: potential teachers don’t come 
to a university. A university goes 
to them. 

Nine years ago Ohio required all 
state-supported universities to set 
up courses for high school gradu- 
ates interested in obtaining a cadet, 
or temporary, teaching certificate. 
Under the plan any high school 
graduate could earn the certificate 
by passing two years of college 
courses. The certificate is good for 
four years. 

If the cadet teacher completes 
an additional 36 college credits be- 
fore his certificate expires, it can 
be renewed. Once this requirement 
has been fulfilled the cadet teacher 
has almost enough credits to ob- 
lain a regular bachelor’s degree. 
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The two-year program proved 
moderately successful but too many 
potential teachers were excluded 
because they had to give up present 
jobs to go to a university for their 
training. 

In 1953 members of the educa- 
tion department at Kent State Uni- 
versity suggested a new wrinkle to 
the program. “Since it is difficult for 
many potential teachers to come 
to us,” they said, “why don’t we 
take the university to them?” 

In the fall of 1953 Kent authori- 
ties decided to give the plan a try. 
With the cooperation of school of- 
ficials they set up an experimental 
program in the industrial city of 
Canton, Ohio. The results were lit- 
tle short of phenomenal. 

Under the Canton plan, potential 
teachers were offered the cadet 
degree after taking three years of 
courses, two nights a week. The 
courses carried full college credit 
applicable towards a bachelor’s de- 
gree. Best of all, the classes were to 
be held in a local school. 


No one taking the courses was 
required to give up his job un- 
til the last six months of study. 
At that time it is necessary to en- 
gage in practice teaching but, with 
the potential income from a teach- 
ing career immediately ahead, most 
students, it was felt, would be will- 
ing to take that time off. 

For those who still couldn’t make 
it, special plans were worked out so 
that they could do their practice 
teaching part-time over a longer 
period while still employed. 

It was felt that housewives and 
workers in low-income jobs would 
be most likely to respond to the op- 
portunity for an education and a 
teaching career, so costs were cut 
to a minimum. The basic fee was 
set at $8 per hour each quarter, 
plus a $10 incidental fee. The total 
cost for three years of schooling was 
estimated at $900. 

The Canton plan was advertised 
through radio, television and local 
newspapers. Circulars describing 
the program and answering ques- 
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tions about it, were distributed 
through the PTA. A general intro- 
ductory meeting was called where 
those interested could hear the plan 
described by school officials and 
clear up any questions. 

At the meeting application blanks 
were distributed to those requesting 
them. The response seemed good 
but the authorities were not sure. 
The enthusiasm built up at a meet- 
ing of that sort sometimes is gone by 
the time a new day dawns. 

The night actual registration for 
the Canton program opened, a 
small group was gathered at the 
doors of the high school. Before the 
evening was over 265 people had 
signed up and paid the fees. 


The classes start 

Most of the students took two 
courses each quarter, spending 22 
to 3% hours in class two nights a 
week. Faculty members came from 
Kent University to give the classes. 

At the end of the first term stock 
was taken. Of the 265 originally 
registered 93 had dropped out, a 
mortality rate of 37 per cent. Under 
the circumstances this was not con- 
sidered exceptionally high. 

Of those continuing on, fully 98 
made grades of “B” or better and 
just five were having scholastic 
problems. In an average college 
freshman class of the same size no 
more than 50 would have been ex- 
pected to make “B” grades. 

“The Cadet students are more 
mature, better to teach, enjoyable 
and challenging to work with and 
extremely appreciative of the op- 
portunity to obtain a college edu- 
cation,” Dr. Archie Hendricks, who 
has charge of the Canton program, 
said after the first quarter. 

The mortality rate the second 
quarter was considerably lower, 
just 14 dropped out. Though 
some students fell behind because 
of the press of outside work, 53 of 
the original students were able to 
graduate in the prescribed three 
years. Many others have since 
completed the requirements and 
also obtained their cadet certificates. 

All of the graduates were imme- 
diately placed in teaching positions, 
mostly in the Canton school system. 
The second class graduated last 
June and started teaching this fall. 
Canton just launched its fifth class. 

With the success of the Canton 
extension course firmly established 
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in its first weeks of operation, offi- 
cials at Kent sought to expand their 
program. At the same time school 
authorities in Warren and Elyria, 
Ohio were watching the Canton 
set-up with interest. They ap- 





Massachusetts Towns 
Using “Teaching Interns” 


Six Massachusetts towns are 
using another college-community 
cooperative plan to help alleviate 
their teacher shortage. Working 
with Boston’s Northeastern Univer- 
sity, the communities have set up 
a “teaching intern” program that 
supplies them with immediate ad- 
ministrative and teaching help, and 
is expected to result in better-qual- 
ified teachers in the future. 

Under the Northeastern plan, 
prospective teachers sign up for a 
five-year program. The first year is 
spent entirely in university classes. 
During the next four years the 
students alternate between 10- 
week periods at the university and 
10 weeks in a school. 

While in the schools the student, 
or intern, teachers perform duties 
that fall into three categories: 
clerical, instructional aid and in- 
struction. 

The clerical duties include keep- 
ing attendance, ordering supplies 
and materials, collecting money, 
etc. When the intern has advanced 
to doing instructional aid work, 
his job includes preparing visual 
aids, correcting papers and plan- 
ning school trips. 

Once an intern is ready to un- 
dertake instruction he is assigned 
to supervising study halls, giving 
group instruction in specialized 
areas, providing individual help for 
special students, and actual class- 
room instruction under supervision. 

Edward J. Anderson, superin- 
tendent of schools in Wayland, 
Mass., sees in the program a 
chance to help supply his city with 
future well-qualified classroom 
teachers. “And during the pro- 
gram,” he said, “the Northeastern 
students provide invaluable assist- 
ance to the regular classroom 
teacher.” 

Other communities participating 
in the program include Pembroke, 
Kingston, Natick, Braintree and 
Newton. 











proached the university about start. 
ing the same kind of program jp 
their cities the next year. 

With three cadet teacher courses 
in operation in 1954, it was esti. 
mated conservatively that 109 
teachers could be graduated each 
year after the programs reached 
maturity. If half of these com. 
pleted the necessary work to renew 
their certificates when they expired 
that would go a long way toward 
easing the teacher shortage in the 
three industrial centers. 

Cleveland became the fourth 
city to institute Kent State’s extep- 
sion courses for cadet teachers, Ip 
1956 city officials approached the 
university and asked for aid in set- 
ting up a program. 

The same methods that were 
used to publicize the plan in Can- 
ton were tried in Cleveland. Here 
however, because of the city’s size, it 
was decided to use two high schools 
to accommodate the students. 

When classes opened last year, 
633 potential teachers were in at- 
tendance. Of these 366 completed 
the first year’s work. The program 
has proven so successful in Cleve- 
land that a permanent full-time di- 
rector has been named and three 
high schools are being utilized to 
house all the students this fall. 

Cleveland students have also 
been offered a chance to take 
classes four nights a week, com- 
pleting the required studies in two 
years. 


An important new method 

The Ohio program points to an 
important method for beating the 
teacher shortage. New York City 
is using a similar program to get 
more science teachers (SM, Sept., 
1957) and is finding it successful. 

By contrast Tennessee is having 
such trouble with improperly qual- 
ified substitute teachers that the 
state has had to put a limit on the 
conditions under which a substitute 
can be used (see page 13). Four 
Ohio cities and a state university 
have tapped a new reservoir of 
qualified instructors. Other cities 
in the state are expected to take 
up the program soon. The idea 1s 
simple, the costs low and the 
rewards great. It is the kind of 
program that any school board 
in the country could institute for 
its own area. And four cities have 
already proved that it works. End 
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dents who were not in any way as- 
sociated with the school system be- 
ing surveyed. They were put 
through several hours of orienta- 
tion and actual practice before 
going out on a job. 

Finally, a statement from the 
university which had undertaken 
the supervision of the survey, was 
published in the local newspaper. 
In addition to outlining the tech- 
niques that would be used, this 
statement said, “A study under our 
supervision does not take sides with 
any party or group. . . . It is the 
practice of (this university) to make 
sure that each survey will be ob- 
jective in nature and that the re- 
port of it will be without bias.” 


Results of the survey 

The results proved a triumph for 
the board. There could no longer 
be the slightest room for doubt. The 
community at large supported the 
operation of the local school system. 
Furthermore, it was clearly indi- 
cated that the opposition group re- 
ceived its support from only a 
very tiny minority. 

A check of answers to the factual 
questions posed in the interviews 
tevealed another important fact: 
Those who strongly supported the 
school board’s policies were pre- 
cisely those citizens who knew most 
about the schools, their operations 
and their problems. Conversely, it 
showed that the small group sup- 
Porting the opposition point of 
view was only moderately informed 
about the facts (see box pg. 36). In 
other words, the opposition was cen- 
tered in the little group with “half 
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knowledge”. The truly uninformed 
were generally unwilling to express 
opinions at all. 

An amazingly high proportion of 
the people interviewed knew little 
about their schools. For example: 

1. In answer to the question, ““Do 
you approve of your high school’s 
policy on homework assignments?” 
210 citizens said “yes,” and 39 said 
“no”. However, 161 declined to 
answer because they didn’t know. 

2. Elementary teaching methods 
were considered generally good by 
260 respondents, while only 69 dis- 
approved. But here, too, some 81 
provided no opinion. 

3. A strong majority of 311 to 24 
felt that the city’s high school cur- 
riculum was broad enough, but 75 
expressed no opinion. 

4. High school report cards gave 
enough information to 168 parents, 
as against 82 who were not satisfied 
with data so furnished. But 161 
respondents were unable or unwill- 
ing to give any reply to this question. 


The factual knowledge 


Balanced against these typical 
responses, here are examples of the 
community’s factual knowledge of 
its own school system: 

1. The city’s high school report 
cards carry no information except 
marks or grades. Against the 112 
respondents who knew this, 73 did 
not, while a whopping 224 could not 
supply any answer. 

2. Beginning teachers receive $65 
weekly but 192 of those questioned 
didn’t even try to answer that ques- 
tion; 47 more thought the teachers 
were higher paid, while only 171 
knew the facts. 

3. Board members are not paid, 
of course, for their services, but 
64% of those questioned either 
thought they were or felt unqualified 
to answer. Only 148 out of 410 
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queried actually knew the right 
answer. 

4. Some 84% of the respondents 
didn’t even know their own local 
school tax rate per $1,000 of as- 
sessed valuation! Although they ac- 
tually pay $19.25, there were 66 who 
thought they paid more than $25. 
No answer was forthcoming from 
277, and only 67 knew the rate was 
below the $25 figure in the ques- 
tion. 


What the board learned 


Nothing serves so well to take the 
wind out of the sails of a carping mi- 
nority group as a few facts placed be- 
fore the community. The skirmishes 
that had flared at meetings, the let- 
ters to the local newspapers and the 
consistent hampering of the board’s 
work—all these ground to a sudden 
and complete halt following release 
of the results of the survey. For 
these results proved conclusively 
that a comfortable majority of the 
community’s citizens fully supported 
the board’s policies, and that the 
agressive minority group had no 
significant backing. They showed 
too, that a better informed citizenry 
means more school progress, and 
they pointed out the road for the 
board’s future operations. 

It was in this area that the board 
learned the most. For, while general 
support for its policies had come 
from a great majority of the res- 
pondents at large, really solid sup- 
port was found among those whose 
answers indicated they knew what 
they were talking about. 

This led to some constructive ac- 
tion aimed at improving future re- 
lations with the taxpayer. As a 
course of action, the board under- 
took the following steps: 

1. Decided to publish short fac- 
tual bulletins—perhaps five to 10 
each year—to inform the commu- 
nity directly about school and board 
practices. 

2. Selected areas of weakest 
community support, as indicated by 
the survey, for explanation in a bul- 
letin after the members had time to 
review and make changes in the 
policies concerned. 

3. Determined that frequent sin- 
gle-purpose surveys should be car- 
ried out to reveal citizen opinion 
regarding certain specific school 
operations, and also suggested that 
a comprehensive survey should be 
made every five to 10 years. End 
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HELPS YOU RAISE 
CLEANLINESS AND MAIN- 
TENANCE STANDARDS... 
Yet lowers Operational Costs! 


Spray-Bath is the new personal clean- 
iness system for shower room use. 
Easily installed, Spray-Bath consists of 
the Spray-Bath Machine (including 
motor, compressor, tank, and self-tim- 
ing valve) and Huntington’s Spray- 
Bath Liquid. The combination of ma- 
chine and liquid is so efficient that one 
gallon of Spray-Bath Liquid gives up 
to 1500 showers! 

Specially compounded, Spray-Bath 
Liquid quickly removes dirt, yet rinses 
freely . . . leaves no “sticky feel” on 
bathers. Will not harm even the most 
tender skin. Always ready to use, it op- 
erates automatically and the liquid can- 
not clog valve. 


Safe and sanitary, Spray-Bath elimi- 
nates unsanitary bar soaps, broken or 
empty dispensers. Maintenance costs 
are cut, too, because there is no 
scummy, sticky shower floor to clean 

. . no broken or em y trays or dis- 
pensers to fix. For fall information, 
mail coupon today. 


HUNTINGTON Gi LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
HUNTINGTON, IND. © PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. « TORONTO 2, ONT. 
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*Patent Pending 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana 


0 Send complete details, prices on Spray- 
Bath. 


- While 


FOR FREE 
INFORMATION 





0 Have representative call. 











Name. Siaidiiniy WOOO 

School 

Addr 

City. Stote____ 
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(Circle 227 for more information) 
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to solve them. 





What's happening in YOUR district? 


Our best editorial material comes directly from peo- 
ple like you, people who are actually confronted with 
problems of school management and are finding ways 


If your district has found a good solution to a prob- 
lem in school management, or if you have a problem 
and need help finding a solution, let us hear from you. 
We endeavor to return any unused manuscripts. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT IS THE BEST PLATFORM 
TO DISCUSS THE PROBLEMS OF YOUR SCHOOLS 
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